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DONT FORGET that « New DUTCHER TEMPLE FOR RAYON Helis 7 
; the Cloth Firmly Without Making Temple Marks | 
DONT FORCET tet DRAPER SHUTTLES Are Best for Dreger Looms 


{ DON'T FORGET that the STIMPSON TWIN GROOVE SHUTTLE with : 


DON'T FORGET that DRAPER BOBBINS Fit Draper Shuttles 


_ DON’T FORGET that a Draper Bobbin with STIMPSON PATENT BUSHING ‘4 
. Never Rises or Slips on a Stimpson Patent Clutch Spindle _ 
_ DON’T FORGET that the STIMPSON CLUTCH SPINDLE Spins Even Yarn — 


Packages— More Yarn on Your Bobbins—a Properly Placed 
ee Bunch for Feeler Looms—and Insures Better Weaving 


_ DON’T FORGET that the NEW DRAPER SPINNING RING Starts 
| Runs Better— Lasts Longer 


DONT FORGET thet MacCOLL THREAD GUNDES are Bost Yarn Cleaners 


Don't Forget That Only the Best is Good Enough — 
for Your Mill 
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YARMOR TEXTILE NEWS 


When it is made soluble, Yarmor Steam- 
distilled Pine Oil is a product of exceptional 
merit for the textile processing industry. It 
has proved of great value as an etticient and 
economical aid in the production of cotton 
goods, woolens, worsteds, rayon, and silk. 
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By using a soap concentrate to pretreat cot- 
ton goods, followed by a soluble Yarmor Pine 
Oil kier assistant in the kier boiling opera- 
tion, you can obtain clear, permanent whites. 


Three distinct stages are necessary for the 
proper dyeing of any textile fiber. First, the 
tibers must be saturated with the dyestufl so- 
lution; second, the dyestufl must be separated 
from its solution and deposited in or on the 
fibers; and, third, the loose dyestuff and im- 
purities must be washed out. Yarmor Pine 
Oil,made soluble, has penetrating and dispers- 
ing properties that produce the best results. 
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Soluble Yarmor Pine Oil, because of its dis- 
persing and detergent properties and because 
it will not harm the most delicate textiles, 
removes the required amount of oils from 
rayon when boiling off without affecting 
the strength of the fibers. 


When Yarmor Pine Oil is made soluble and 
incorporated in scouring soaps, the detergents 
are brought into immediate contact with the 
dirt and grease. This is accomplished because 
the soluble Yarmor reduces the surface and 


interfacial tension of the scouring liquor and 
enables the detergents to reach the base of the 


dirty fibers. The mineral oils, greases, and for- 
eign matter are loosened and held in suspen- 
sion until they are rinsed easily from the wool, 


Fulling soaps, containing Yarmor made sol- 
uble, rinse easily, quickly, and thoroughly. 
This helps to eliminate rancidity in storage. 
Soluble Yarmor also helps by retarding pre- 
cipitation of insoluble lime soaps on stock. 


When a plain soap method was used in a 
two-bath process for degumming silk, the 
boil-off loss was 24.6%. When a Yarmor 
soluble pine oil soap was used, the boil-off 
loss was 23.9%. Both of these baths re- 
moved practically all of the gum, but it was 
necessary to use far less of the soap con- 
taining Yarmor Pine Oil than plain soap. 


We do not make soluble pine oil textile 
processing compounds but your textile chem- 
ical manulacturer does. Ask him about 
the advantages of Yarmor. Return the coupon 
below for further information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER. COMPANY 
INCOMPORATED 


942 Market Street * Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: Chicago «+ New York + St. Louis 
Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Co., 942 Market St.. Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send information about the value of Yarmor, 
{check items in which you are interested} 
for Kier Boiling [ |, Dyeing [ |, Boiling-off-Rayon 
Wool Scouring [ |, Fulling [ |), Degumming Silk 
The textile chemical manufacturer from whom I buy is 


Company... 
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The Theory Central Authority 


By James A. Emery 


General Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers 


EVER before within our industrial history has 
N your industry and all others been confronted with 

so many serious public issues involving regulation 
and taxation. Never have additional burdens meant so 
much since Southern industry fought its way through the 
uncertainties of reconstruction to a front place in Ameri- 
can business. No activity, directly or indirectly affecting 
the successful operation of enterprise, is untouched by 
recently enacted or proposed legislation. The technical 
problems of operation have become subordinate to the 
probable and prospective effect of public policy. 


In the field of taxation you find National, State and 
local governments jointly expending, under the circum- 
stances of the depression, a sum totalling one-third of the 
estimated National income. Business, staggering under 
the impact of rising costs and declining markets, carries 
depressional deficits and notes in the field of government, 
unbalanced budgets, a rising National debt, with its inci- 


dental increase in the demands of sinking funds and in- 


terest, accompanied by the suggestion from authoritative 
sources that the basis of corporate taxation shall be shift- 
ed from income, as the basis of capacity to pay, to mere 
bigness, creating a conclusive presumption of capacity to 
provide revenue. The simple fact that a tax on a Cor- 
poration is a tax on its stockholder, paid by him out of 
what would otherwise be his share interest, is overlooked. 
The pursuit of such a philosophy leads to the proposition 
that large profits in a small corporation, owned by a few 
persons, should be taxed at a low rate, while many share- 
holders in a large corporation should contribute to public 
revenue at a higher rate. 


Accompanying this theory is the already enacted ex- 
cess profits tax by which all net return above a fixed 
percentage is to be hereafter taxed at a higher rate. No 
principle is of more fundamental social importance than 
the recognition of the relation between business risk and 
return. To fix a normal rate of return irrespective of the 
nature of the business is to discourage fatally engagement 
in those forms of enterprise of high risk and to discourage 
that willingness to pioneer which has been the marked 
characteristic of American industrial progress. 

So far, reference has been made only to those forms of 
taxation which deal with the enlarging expenditures of 


*Extracts from address at the Annual Convention of the 


Norge Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Pinehurst, 


government and which are daily emphasizing with in- 
creasing force the necessity of curbing our National ex- 
travagance if we would avoid the perils that in every 
age and among every people have marked the fate of 
individuals or nations steadily living beyond their means. 
It is the fatal pathway to impaired credit, overwhelming 
debt, depreciated currency and individual and National 
bankruptcy. But, in addition to enlarging demands for 
governmental support, all industry is confronted, through 
social security legislation, with payroll taxes which, in a 
few short years, will make demands upon the employment 
payroll greater than the present annual requirements for 
Federal revenue. In your own industry and those simi- 
larly situated you face, in addition, the demands of proc- 
essing taxes. All of these create a multiplying burden 
that furrows new lines in managerial features. 

The financial burden of industry are intensified by new 
suggestions for regulation through a highly centralized 
bureaucracy which, drastically restricting the freedom of 
management, present theories of governmental control as 
novel as they are threatening to our future progress. The 
compulsory codification of every type of business through 
the NRA, under the color of voluntary agreements, re- 
ceived its death blow when the Supreme Court fixed the 
limits within which there could be a valid delegation of 
Congressional authority to the Executive, denied that the 
commerce power extended to the regulation of local pro- 
duction or processing and emphasized anew that this vast 
authority extended only to those acts which were directly 
and substantially related to the movement of domestic 
and foreign trade. That judicial admonition has not les- 
sened the determination of those who would expand cen- 
tral authority at the expense of local self-government and 
substitute remote control for home rule. 


No better illustration is afforded of this philosophy in 
action than the terms of what is known as the Ellenbogen 
bill proposed in the last Congress. It proposed to place 
the textile industry under the direction of a National 
textile commission. It would apply to the manufacture 
and processing of cotton, wool, silk, rayon, hair or any 
artificial or natural fiber. It would prohibit the purchase, 
sale, shipment, transportation or delivery in commerce of 
every such product unless the person producing or proc- 
essing it obtained a license from the commission and 
agreed to comply with the licensing provisions. The 

Continued on Page 8) 
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The Value Cotton Exports the 
Economic Life of the United States 


By Walter Parker, 


Economist, Fenner and Beane 


cotton the Southern States should draw an annual 

income of upwards of one billion doilars—-5600,- 
000,000 from export sales, and $400,000,000 from domes- 
tic sales. 

This income supplies the basis upon which the eco- 
nomic lives of some 20,000,000 people rest. Southern 
enterprise generally is dependent upon that income for 
renewed economic impulse. It enables the people of the 
South to purchase large quantities of food and feedstuffs 
from the Middle West; automobiles, machinery and man- 
ufactures generally from the North and East. 

A normal crop of 15,000,000 bales moving to market in 
a normal way supports some 2,000,000 farms, 10,000 
gins, hundreds of compresses and warehouses, scores of 
railroads, a dozen well equipped ports. Several million 
workers draw most of their income from cotton. Banks 
and insurance companies in the South are largely depend- 
ent upon cotton. 

The business turnover generated by cotton ranges 
through the merchants, real estate, manufacturers and 
even to the tax collecting arms of the States, cities and 
counties. 


from the production and sale oi raw 


Cotton is essentially an export commodity. 

Texas requires an export market for 90 per cent, and 
the South as a whole requires an export market for 60 
per cent of the cotton produced. 

Obviously, the raw cotton industry holds a position of 
first rank in both the domestic and the foreign economy 
of the United States. 

Obviously, too, raw cotton is by far the most acute vic- 
tim of the wholly unprepared for change by the United 
States from world debtor to world creditor, and will con- 
tinue an acute victim so long as the triple impasse in 
which the United States now is—a surplus country, a 
creditor country, a high tariff country—is permitted to 
continue. 

As a pioneer, rapidly developing, huge profit earning, 
new country the United States attracted foreign invest- 
ments, used foreign ships, bought foreign insurance and 
London exchange, and its newly rich people traveled ex- 
tensively. As a result, the United States owed huge bal- 
ances abroad each year. 


These balances were paid, not by exporting gold, but 
by exporting cotton and other commodities. 

Thus an ever ready market for ever increasing quanti- 
ties of United States produced cotton was developed by 
a well organized, efficient and most enterprising trade. 

The World War changed the United States to a credi- 
tor nation. Excessive lending by the United States ter- 


*Address delivered at the Agricultural Session, Twenty-second 
National Foreign Trade Convention, Houston, Tex. 
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minated in 1929. Congress practically doubled the tariff 
on imports. 

The cotton consuming world, denied dollars, and denied 
the only logical method of obtaining dollars, began to 
experience difficulty in paying for new importations of 
United States cotton. 

The Federal Farm Board was set up to solve the prob- 
lem. Its attempts to peg prices, manipulate markets and 
the like made matters much worse. 

Then came the AAA with its above-value, trade-killing 
loans, and at the end of 1934-35, the economic position 
of the United States raw cotton enterprise was most 
tragic. 

Here are a few figures which tell the tale. 

The last entirely free market for United States cotton 
was in 1928-29. 

In that season the world consumed 15,256,000 bales of 
United States cotton, and only 10,626,000 bales of foreign 
grown cotton, a total of 25,882,000 bales. 

Then came the Federal Farm Board, with its price 
pegging, above-value loans, and market manipulations, 
with the following result: 

World consumption of cotton in bales— 


1929-30 1930-31 
Of United States 13,108,000 11,045,000 
Of foreign 12,101,000 11,438,000 
Total 25,209,000 22,483,000 


By 1932 the Farm Board, through uneconomic opera- 
tions, had run its course, and no longer could exert a 
blighting influence on the market for United States cot- 
ton. Some measure of market freedom was then avail- 
able, and so, by 1932-33, world consumption of cotton 
had developed as follows: 


1932-33 
Of United States 14,405,000 
Of foreign 10,347,000 
Total 24,752,000 


Then the AAA came into the picture, with its above- 
value loans, with the following result: | 
World consumption of cotton: 


1933-34 1934-35 


Of United States 13,680,000 11,314,000 
Of foreign 11,792,000 14,150,000 
Total 25,472,000 25,464,000 


At the beginning of the 1935-36 marketing season, the 
AAA abandoned its above-value loan policy, and applied 
instead a direct bonus up to two cents a pound to be paid 
the producer direct. 

This meant that United States cotton could be bought 
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and sold in the open market on the basis of world market 
values. 

Promptly, the world again began buying more United 
States cotton and less foreign cotton, a fact which is now 
reflected by increasing exports. 

So long as the above-value loan handicap existed the 
world bought as little United States produced cotton, 
and as much foreign grown cotton as it could. 

The moment this basic handicap was removed, the 
world turned back to United States cotton. 


Only one really basic handicap on United States cotton 
now remains—the difficulty foreign buyers experience in 
obtaining dollars with which to pay for United States 
cotton, due to the high tariff on imports maintained by 
the United. States, which prevents normal payment 
through the processes of normal international trade. 

With no more above-value loans being made by Gov- 
ernment on unsold United States cotton, there is less en- 
couragement to foreign countries to expand their produc- 
tion of cotton. 


With tariff revision downward, by the United States, 
a definite check to cotton production in foreign countries 
will come. 

Also, with tariff revision downward, cotton producers, 
who need to sell in world markets, will be able to buy 
their supplies in a domestic market more nearly in price 
parity with world markets. They will then be less de- 


pendent upon compensating benefits. 
The same thing is true of foreign trade in general. 
Once the channels of trade be cleared of artificial ob- 
structions, and the right of enterprise to so adjust its 
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affairs as to produce at costs in full keeping with the 
world creditor environment in which the business of the 
United States must now be carried on, a normal balance 
will be possible between wages and costs of living, be- 
tween costs of production and buying power, and between 
the markets in which we must sell and in which we must 
buy, and the way will be opened to rebuild the economic 
life of the United States. 


Brought down to a simple equation the situation is 
this: 

The production and sale of a surplus are essential if 
the wheels of the economic life of the United States are 
to turn fast enough to supply adequate employment to 
labor and capital. 


There were ample foreign markets available so long as 
the debtor United States paid its debts abroad by export- 
ing commodities. 

But when the United States turned world creditor it 
said, in effect, to the debtor nations, pay us in gold, not 
only what you now owe us but what you may owe us for 
future imports from the United States. 


The debtor nations took the only course open to them. 

They repudiated their debts to the United States, and 
turned to other nations, which would trade on an inter- 
national basis, for such supplies which had been coming 
from the United States as the other nations could furnish. 

The United States, wholly without experience with a 
world creditor nation environment, not only let matters 
take their course, but made bad matters worse by apply- 
ing a series of impossible nostrums and increasing the 
barriers against wholesome trade. 
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The older generation, men who had grown up in a 
debtor nation environment, and understood only the re- 
actions of such an environment, permitted these things 
to happen. 


The failure of the United States to set up and obey 
the resules applicable to a surplus-producing world cred- 
itor nation is the most active, effective, and acute cause 
of the loss of opportunity for enterprise in the United 
States. 


The changed economic environment in which the people 
of the United States must work and earn subsistence 
affects the younger generation far more seriously than it 
does mature men and women. In the course of a few 
years the latter will be eliminated and their struggles will 
end. 


But the boys and girls who are now passing through the 
schools and colleges will have to face conditions which 
were unknown when their parents and elders were young. 

Then, opportunity was to be found on every hand in a 
rapidly expanding, rich and prosperous country. 


Now, there are too many doctors and lawyers, mer- 
chants and business men, mechanics, barbers, and there 
are even too many bootblacks, because the volume of 
enterprise has slowed down. 


Throughout the younger generation there is growing 
apprehension, and an increasing disposition to blame a 
short-sighted older generation for the desperate plight the 
youngsters now face. 


What can the young man and young woman now do to 
create a more favorable environment and greater oppor- 
tunity against the time when earning a living will become 
necessary ? 

In my opinion, they can do a great deal, a great deal 
more than most of them realize. 


Their first step should be to fully understand the basis 
of past prosperity, and the reasons why their elders en- 
joyed so many opportunities which are no longer open to 
the younger generation. Then, they need to understand 
what happened to change things and to destroy opportu- 
nity; why the factories and farms are no longer operated 
on full time, and why domestic and foreign trade has 
fallen off so sharply. 


Once these things be understood, the next step should 
be to investigate what can be done, not merely to improve 
a bad situation, but to set in motion forces which will 
clear the way for a satisfactory economic environment 
for the future. 

Here is one situation that needs to be thoroughly un- 
derstood not only by the younger generation, but by the 
older generation as well: 

A self-contained nation is a backward nation, with 
large numbers of people either permanently out of work, 
or very poorly paid in purchasing power. 

A nation which trades freely with all the world, selling 
to others those commodities which it can bet produce, and 
buying from others those commodities which others can 
best produce, is by far the best conditioned nation for all 
practical purposes. 

High prices engendered by scarcity cannot solve the 
economic problems of the people of the United States 
when their total incomes have dropped to only half of 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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PAST 
is an aid tb 
FAST 


@ The faster and more effective the wetting agents 
you use .. . the easier it is to get more level dyeing 
and finishing results —the kind of results that make 
for fast selling fabrics. 

DECERESOL OT sets a new standard for fast, 
efficient wetting! 

No other wetting agent yet developed compares 
with this new product in wetting, penetrating and 
emulsifying powers. 

Here are a few indications of the remarkable 
properties of DECERESOL OT: 

1/10% solution lowers the surface tension of 
water to 29.3 dynes per centimeter (Du Nouey), 
while 1% lowers it to 25.3 dynes per centimeter. 

1/10% wets out and sinks raw, unbleached cot- 
ton instantaneously. 

DECERESOL OT penetrates the dyestuff with 
amazing speed and thoroughness in pad dyeing | 
and similar types of dyeing. .. and because it forms 
soluble salts with lime, magnesia and aluminum, it 
eliminates trouble with hard water. 

Here is a speedier, more versatile wetting agent 


.. which will give you more satisfactory finishing 


| 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


The Theory of Central Authority 


(Continued from Page 3) 


forbid the issuance of such a license unless the parties 
conditions attached to the license provided for the fixing 
through the commission of minimum wages, a standard 
35-hour week, the age of employment, compliance with 
the National Labor Relations Act and a variety of other 
requirements. The license would be required even of 
those who did not engage in interstate or foreign com- 
merce if the regulation of their operations, in turn, was 
deemed essential to the control of those who did engage 
in such commerce. Unlicensed production would be de- 
nied the use of the mails, participation in government 
contracts, loans or grants made ineligible to register 
securities, and possess no right of interstate transactions 
in them. Conformation to a detailed code of trade prac- 
tice would be a further condition of licensing and the 
commission’s authority would extend to complete control 
of all the circumstances of production, with discretionary 
power to restrict the number and operation of machines. 

Finally, any violation of these remarkable conditions 
of license, which could obviously be enlarged, would au- 
thorize its revocation after notice and hearing. Judicial 
review for the commission's act is provided, subject to the 
conditions that the findings of the commission, if sup- 
ported by evidence, would be conclusive. These drastic 
penalties would seem fairly sufficient, but, in addition, a 
violation of the act, which would be a violation of the 
license, carries a fine of not to exceed $100,000, or im- 
prisonment, or both! 


The proposal, much more the serious consideration of 


SALTS and BASES 


offer a variety of novel 
combinations, excelling 
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such a measure, may well startle the average citizen and 
cause him to believe that he is confronted with a bit of 
grim humor, but determined proponents announce that it 
will be pressed for action. The conglomeration of assert- 
ed authority may seem incredible, yet each power of the 
many composing this bill is found in legislation enacted 
within the past two years or authoritatively recommended 
for Congressional action. 

The suggestion of licensing industry as a condition of 
engaging in commerce was held over the recalcitrant who 
failed to enter his appropriate code, or to operate there- 
under. It first found expression in the NIRA. The 
power was never exercised but it hung over business like 
the sword of Damocles. The proposed authority was 
vigorously contested when first proposed and the licensing 
power was repealed at the end of its first year. It again 
appeared as a part of the original Guffey bill to regulate 
bituminous coal mining and was ejected by the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is the foundation of what is known 
as the O’Mahoney bill, sponsored by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which would apply the licensing princi- 
ple of the Ellenbogen measure to all industry. It lies at 
the foundation of the Security Act. 

The licensing theory rests on the conception that en- 
gagement in foreign or domestic commerce is a privilege 
conferred by Congress and not a right which pre-dated 
the Constitution, as Chief Justice Marshall declared, was 
recognized by it and subjected to regulation. 

If the principle at issue were recognized as a part of 
the commercial power then no incident of local business 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
iS BORN OF 
EXPERIENCE 


IF YOU WANT THE FORMER, YOU MUST SEEK THE LATTER 


Michael Angelo completed his fa- 
mous ceiling decorations in the Sistine 
Chapel, Rome, in only 22 months of 
actual work on the ceiling. Actually 
however it was 24 years of previous 
EXPERIENCE, involving incessant study 
and labor on other projects, that gave 
immortality to these paintings. 

Franklin Process to-day dyes yarns in 
the package form with difficult shades 
in record time, at reasonable prices, 
and with seeming ease. However, were 
it not for a quarter century of EXPERI- 
ENCE in package dyeing, what now 
seems easy might well prove an unsuc- 
cessful and costly experiment for all 
concerned. 

Good package dyeing requires much 


PROCESS 


ESTABLISHED 


more than just package dyeing ma- 
chines. Admitting the superiority of 
this type of machine (properly de- 
signed) over older types of yarn dyeing 
equipment, it still does not eliminate 
the need of human knowledge and in- 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 
Dyeing and Processing Machines 


+ When you pay for colors of 
ESN KNOWN fastness, advertise 


the fact. Use the Franklin 
Process Fast Color Label. 


Ask us about it. 


genuity in the preparation and appli- 
cation of the dye bath by the package 
method. Furthermore the ONLY way 
in which much of the necessary knowl- 
edge can be gained is by EXPERIENCE. 

That is why to-day Franklin Process 
can successfully do certain classes of 
work which in the past were considered 
unsuited to package dyeing. That is 
why Franklin Process dyeing, on all 
classes of work where it is used, has 
steadily improved until it is unsur- 
passed, and in some cases even un- 
equalled, in quality. 

Dont judge Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing by your acquaintance with 
it 25, 10 or even 3 years ago. See ee 


it can do for you TO-DAY. + 
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ong Reviews Textile Situation 


N his address before the annual meeting of the North 


Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, J]. A. 
Long, of Roxboro, retiring president of the organiza- 
tion, presented an interesting summary of textile condi- 
tions in the past year. His remarks follow: 
Fellow Members of the North Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association: 

Each year brings old problems in a new form to the 
cotton textile industry. During this administration our 
members have had to fight declining prices, dwindling 
margins, and short time operations until the late summer 
when we saw a revival in the demand for goods which has 
continued up to the present time. 


Probably never before have so many external influ- 
ences hampered the well-being of our industry, chief 
among which was the adverse decision of the United 
States Supreme Court terminating the NRA. and imme- 
diately raising the question of the validity of the process- 
ing tax. The sudden termination of Code No. 1 under 
which we were working caused great confusion, but the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association led us 
wisely through this period, and through their leadership 
Code No. 1 is still the guide by which 97 per cent of our 
industry now operates. 

The difficulties that beset our industry when the valid- 
ity of the processing tax was so clearly brought into ques- 
tions were enormous. The Cotton-Textile Institute was 
of incalculable aid in ironing out the many difficult ques- 
tions that confronted us. 


Later in the year the uncertainty of the Government 
Cotton Loan Policy and the new tax policies of the ad- 
ministration made prospective purchasers defer buying 
until the demand from the retail trade made this abso- 
lutely necessary. With the adjournment of Congress peo- 
ple generally breathed a sigh of relief; buyers began 
replacing their stock of goods ,and there was a feeling 


that if business was let alone we would go ahead and put 
people to work, immeasurably bettering conditions in this 
country. During September and October we saw this 
buying movement increase, and the textile industry today 
appears to be on a sounder foundation than it has been 
at any time since the depression appeared in 1929. 


However, we must not overlook the fact that competi- 
tion will continue to be extremely keen in this country so 
long as spindles in low wage countries are continually in- 
creased. A survey of industrial problems made by a 
committee from the Textile Institute show that for the 
period from 1925 to 1934 Great Britain and the United 
States (high wage nations) have lost approximately nine- 
teen million spindles, whereas the rest of the world in- 
creased the number of spindles operating in low wage 
countries, principally in Japan, fourteen million. With 
the conditions under which we are working we can no 
longer hope to retain our foreign markets, and increasing 
Japanese competition in our home markets makes it abso- 
lutely necessary that we be protected at home. It is not 
a question of the difference in efficiency in countries. We 
are glad to pay our labor fair prices, but labor is 60 per 
cent of our manufacturing cost, and no way yet has been 
found that an operator at 30c an hour can compete with 
an operator at 3c per hour. 


Business in this country has been peculiarly free from 
interference by the Federal Government until the last 
generation. Since then the National Government has 
been taking more and more control of our affairs, and 
Congress has passed during its last session Social Security 
Bills that open up an entirely new field of taxation, which 
imposes a still further burden upon industry. We are 
fortunate to have a speaker on our program today who is 
thoroughly acquainted with these acts and will discuss 
them before us. 


(Continued on Page 24) 


It Boils Thin! 


Cc. B. ILER, 


Manufactured By 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION---USE 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabrice! 


Distributed By: 
DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—~A KEEVER PRODUCT 


Has More Penetration! 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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TEXTILE 
N. C. Mills Keep Code Schedules 


Raleigh, N. C.— Maj. A. L. Fletcher, State Labor Com- 
missioner, said that all cotton, silk, rayon, woolen, hosiery 
and textile products manufacturing plants in North Car- 
olina are running on eight-hour day, 40-hour week shifts. 

Pointing to inspection records of 864 establishments in 
19 countries, the commissioner pointed out that 158 of 
these businesses were manufacturers of textile products 
employing 39,941 persons, and that every plant kept the 
uniform hours. He said that this was true in textile 
manufacturing plants throughout the State. 

In no other industrial classification are the hours as 
uniform or low, records show. Inspection records during 
the last month reveal that furniture plants inspected are 
working 45 hours weekly, lumber products industries 
running 50 hours, warehouse and leaf tobacco plants run 
50 hours, mercantile establishments 50 hours, bakeries 
42 hours, laundries 48 hours and miscellaneous industries 
average 49 hours. 

During the past month 48 establishments were inspect- 
ed by the department, 106 of which were running two 
shifts daily and 17 of which were idle. 
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New Scientific Knowledge To Solve Old 
Textile Problems 


The physics and chemistry of the substances of a high 
molecular weight have made a great advance in the last 
ten years. As cellulose, starch, rubber, proteins belong 
to this class of substances this advance of science prom- 
ises to be of great importance for the textile industries. 
Cotton has a cellulose base; silk and wool a protein base. 
The sizing agents are either starches or proteins. So, the 
fact that we have a better understanding of substances 
of a high molecular weight means that the time is ripe 
for very great advances in the investigation of textile 
problems along scientific lines, according to Dr. J. R. 
Katz, director of warp sizing research of the U. S. Insti- 
tute for Textile Research. 

The great progress during the last ten years in the 
study of high-molecular-weight substances was chiefly due 
to the introduction of a new method of research—the 
X-ray spectrography. It has revolutionized our under- 
standing of the subject, as it has allowed us to unify the 
dispersed knowledge into a general understanding of the 
subject. 

All these substances, it was proved, have molecules in 
the form of chains. In fibrous substances (cellulose, 
wool, silk fibres, stretched rubber, all the chains lie pa- 
rallel, in a beautifully regular order, probably a real 
crystalline one. In wool the chain can have two degrees 
of stretching; in rubber the molecule probably shortens 
a good deal when the rubber retracts. 

Our knowledge of starch has been somewhat slower ir 
developing than our understanding of cellulose, wool, 
silk, or of gelatine. But in recent years our understand- 
ing of starch has cleared up a good deal, and as a conse- 
quence we may hope soon to see a corresponding clearing 
up of the problems involved in sizing of textiles. 

Every industry depends, more than the practical man 
often realizes, for its development on the degree of devel- 
opment of the underlying science. Now that we have 
experienced a boom period in the development of the 
physies and chemistry of high-molecular-weight sub- 
stances, many old problems in the textile industries will 
probably soon become a good deal clearer than they ever 
were before. Rarely has there been a period in the tex- 
tile industries where so much help could be expected from 
the application of scientific principles as just now. 
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so the 50 TYPE 
PICKER 


lasts longer! 


This is the only picker you can get 
which has a patented machine-cut shut- 
tle point hole That's why it out- 
lives other pickers 2 to 1. 

Because the patented “Life Saver’ 
hole is shaped to accommodate the 
shuttle point, it takes the shock where 
the picker is strongest. Per million 
blows, the 50 Type Picker is the cheap- 
est. 


What happens when the 
hole is too small. 


What happens when the 


Easiest to Install 


Loom fixers prefer them because 
there’s no cutting to do (no danger of 
knife slippage) . they fit right onto 
the stick and replacements are 
fewer. 


Delivery with Telegraphic Speed 


Your local Western Union office will 
give you—without charge—the name of 
the distributor nearest you who carries 
50 Type Pickers. 


What happens when i! 
is shaped by machine. 


The hole distributes the 
shock over the greatest! 


CKER 
THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE( - \SAVER HOLE 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT CO. ) 
WORCESTER. 
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HE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the North Car- 

I olina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, held at 

the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C., on November 
21st and 22nd, proved one of the most interesting and 
successful in the history of the Association. The attend- 
ance was large and fully representative of the industry in 
this State. 

Harvey W. Moore, of Charlotte, who is treasurer of 
the Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C., was 
elected president, to succeed J. A. Long, of Roxboro Cot- 
ton Mills, who served during the past year. 


Other officers elected were first vice-president, Herman 
Cone, of Greensboro; second vice-president, A. K. Win- 
get, of Gastonia; secretary and treasurer, Hunter Mar- 
shall, Jr., Charlotte. 


The following directors were elected to serve until 
1938: A. A. Shuford, Hickory; R. H. Lewis, Oxford; 
S. P. Cooper, Henderson; J. A. Moore, Edenton; Kar! 
Bishopric, Spray, and James H. Webb, Hillsboro. 


Carl R. Cunningham, of Atlanta, was re-elected traffic 
manager for the Association. 


Following a meeting of the directors, the first formal 
session of the convention began with the banquet on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Long acted as toastmaster. The 
principal speaker was the nationally known humorist, 
Strickland Gillian, of Washington. The musical guest 
artist was Mrs. Grace Kohn Johnson, of Charlotte, who 
sang several numbers. 


Frrpay MornInc SESSION 


The regular business session was held on Friday morn- 
ing, with President Long presiding. A very interesting 
address was made by James A. Emery, general counsel of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, with head- 
quarters in Washington. Mr. Emery discussed “The 
Theory of Centralized Control,” as has been exemplified 
in national legislative measures in the past two years. 
He presented a very interesting picture of how Federal 
control may affect all business and industry through leg- 
islation which is already in effect and through proposed 
new laws that reflect the same general trend. Abstracts 
from his address are published elsewhere in this issue. 

A number of business matters relating to the activities 
of the Association were then brought before the meeting. 
The principal resolution adopted was that relating to the 
maintenance of the proper balance between production 
and demand. Text of this resolution follows: 


“Whereas, The stability of the textile industry is deter- 
mined to a large degree by the maintenance of a proper 
balance between production and demand, and 
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North Carolina Association 
Holds Annual Meeting [ite 


Moore Is Elected President 


HARVEY W. MOORE 
Charlotte, N. C. 
President N. C. Cot. Mfrs. 
Assn. 


‘Whereas, It is vital that the industry govern itself, 

“Therefore, be it resolved, That the textile mills of 
this State be urged to adhere to the industry program as 
outlined by the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Charlotte at meeting held on June 7, 1935.” 


Other resolutions included an expression of thanks to 
those who took part in the program and resolutions of 
regret at the passing of a number of Association members 
during the past year. 

Committee reports were made by the following stand- 
ing committees: Legislative, membership, traffic, taxa- 
tion, cotton and finance. 

Bernard M. Cone, of the Cone group of mills, Greens- 
boro, as chairman of the committee on taxation, present- 
ed a detailed report on current taxes, both State and 
National. He showed first, the changes that have been 
made in North Carolina State taxes and then presented a 
careful study of Federal income taxes, and capital stock 
and excess profit taxes. 


Mr. Cone also brought out some valuable information 
in regard to depreciation, especially in regard to the 
change in the policy of the Administration in checking, 
adjusting and computing income taxes as they are af- 
fected by depreciation on manufacturing plants and ma- 
chinery. 

Other portions of Mr. Cone’s report referred to the 
Social Security Program and the Cotton Processing Taxes. 


TouRNAMENT 


A large number of players took part in the golf tourna- 
ment which was held on Thursday. Prizes were awarded 
two members of the Association and to representatives of 
the industries allied with textiles. 


In the membership group, W. H. Ruffin, of Durham, 
won the trophy for low gross score, having 90. Henry 
Rankin, Gastonia, was winner of the prize for first low 
net, having 92, with a 12 handicap. 

Mr. Ruffin also won the trophy offered by Pinehurst, 
Inc., for the lowest score on 9 selected holes, having a 
41. This trophy is to be offered again and may be re- 
tained permanently by the player winning it three times. 

From the allied group, Fred Tilson, of Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, Charlotte, shot low gross, 79 for first prize 
and Ira Stone, of Royal Manufacturing Company, Char- 
lotte, won low net with an 85 and a 20 handicap. 

Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, newly-elected president of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, was a special guest of the 
convention. He has just assumed his duties and the 
Pinehurst meeting gave him his first opportunity to meet 
with a large group of cotton manufacturers. 
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The daintiness of silk—its sheen and sheerness—the rustling bro- 
cades, the vanity of ribbons, the grace of chiffon—all imprisoned 
in the looms of the modern silk mill. | 

And behind this textile glory the strength, the suppleness, the long 
life of the belts that drive the machines; that keep the spindles 
humming—that serve to insure those miles of glowing fabric at the 
day’s end. 

The diversity of uses to which Cocheco leather belts lend their 
efficiency is so wide that it is hard to mark the limit. The textile 
mills have long sponsored the Cocheco trademark—the railroad 
shop specifies it—the lumber trade—mining industries—sugar, 
tobacco, ship building, aviation—the everyday and the unusual need 
call for it—wherever power transmission has a place Cocheco 
Leather Belting is a factor. 


Our “Book on Belts”—the detailed story of Cocheco 
Leather Belting—mailed on request. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


CHICAGO . DETROIT 
NEW YORK Dover, New Hampshire, U.S.A. cuantorrs, n. c 
GREENVILLE, 58. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Plant R. K. LAROS SILK CO., Bethlehem, Pa., Users of Cocheco Belts 
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Personal News 


R. L. Sullivan, of Newton, N. C., has-been appointed 
general overseer of spinning, spooling and warping at the 
Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, N. C. 


J. L. Beard, superintendent of weaving at the Riverside 
Division, Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, ‘Va., 
has also been put in charge of dressing. 


Ellis Mills has been elected president, P. G. Menzies, 
secretary, and B. G. Menzies, treasurer, of the Catawba 
Hosiery Mills, recently organized at Hickory, N. C. 


William Nebel, president of the Nebel Knitting Com- 
pany, Charlotte, last week entertaitied 350 of his.em- 
ployees at a reception and banquet in celebration of his 
birthday and in honor of his son, Arthur Nebel, and his 
bride, who was Miss Marie Hunter, of Charlotte. 


Taylor R. Durham, secretary of the Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, in addition to his duties with 
the Association, will also act as Southern representative 
lor the Textile Banking Company. He will succeed his 
son, Kenneth Durham, who resigned his connection ‘with 
the Textile Banking Company to become sales manager 
for the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Joseph P. Babcock, who for nearly two years has been 
an executive assistant in the Cotton-Textile Institute, has 
resigned that position to join the law department of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady. 

Mr. Babcock spent more than ten years in China as a 
representative of the Standard Oil Company of New 
York and subsequently was associated in New York with 
the law firm of Hines, Rearick, Dorr & Hammond. Mr. 
Babcock was asked to join the Institute staff early in 
1934 in connection with legal problems growing out of 
the NRA, AAA and other governmental developments. 


Challenge Wagner Board Jurisdiction 


Spartanburg, S. C.——Detailed questioning by which 
Attorney Mortimer Kollendar as counsel for the Wagner 
Labor Board, sought to prove interstate commerce mark- 
ed the closing day of hearings here to determine the bar- 
gaining unit for employees at the Saxon Mills and to 
enable the board to order a secret election if no bargain- 
ing unit was determined by the hearing. 

President John A. Law of the mills testified a bonded 
warehouse, operated in the State warehousing system, 
was located on the Saxon Mills property and that part of 
this was leased to a concern in New York which con- 
signed cloth manufactured by Saxon Mills after the cloth 
had been sold by a New York selling house. This part 
of the warehouse, he said, was leased to the former con- 
cern. He offered further eee ey that all cloth sold by 
the New York company is sold-f. o. b. Saxon Mills. 

Under questioning by teal Kollender seeking to 
establish interstate business in buying cotton, Mr. Law 
said all cotton used in the plant was first sent to the 
Saxon Miills warehouse and some of the cotton was even 
stored in the warehouse in the dealer’s name. 

The Wagner Act provides that interstate commerce 
must be affected or threatened before the board can step 
into a case. 


Mr. Law also identified a letter sent to workers as of 
July 30th, the day a strike began, in which workers were 
allowed to return a blank stating they were interested in 
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People Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures, picked up here and there, by mem 
bers of the staff of the Textile Bulletin. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ‘AND -OVERSEERS, PACO- 
“LET MFG, NEW HOLLAND, GA. 


Back Row, Left to Right—J. L. Tucker Cloth Room; 
W. S. Smith, Weaver; M. C. Stone, Superintendent; H. 
H. Grier, Master Mechanic. 

Front Row—H. M. Jackson, Assistant Superintendent ; 
R. O. Wilson, Carder ; A. B. Peterson, Spinner. 


Note—Through some unaccountable error, the above 
group was shown last week as the overseers and superin- 
tendent at the Scottdale Mills, Scottdale, Ga. The pic- 
ture is shown again, with the proper names and due 
apologies are offered to all. For picture of the Scottdale 
group, see Page 21. 


having the mill reopened. The letter enclosed for return 
also included these two statements: “I wish to preserve 
and exercise my individual rights to represent myself, and 
to transact my own business with my employers. I do 
not wish any agency of the company or of the employees, 
or of the Government, to deprive me of my personal 
rights, or to force me into collective bargaining to the 
exclusion of my individual rights.” 

Mr. Law said earlier that he had not the “slightest 
idea” that the shop committee’s request for a wage ad- 
justment, which he said he found was made without just 
cause, would be appemed to the board. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS MUNGALL 


Pell City, Ala—Thomas Mungall, aged 73, for 31 
years overseer of the dyeing department of the Pell City 
plant, Avondale Mills, died at his home here. A native 
of Scotland, he came to America at 21 years of age and 
worked under his father, who was in charge of dyeing at 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. 
With his son, he came to Pell City in 1903 and started 
the dyeing department here. He retired about a year ago 
due to ill health. 

Mr. Mungall is survived by his wife and three sons, 
A. W. Mungall, overseer dyeing at Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lindale, Ga.; Gordon Mungall, who suc- 
ceeded him here, and Johnnie Mungall, of the dyeing 
department of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga. 
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“TUFFER Card Clothing has been on our 


cylinders over 20 years .. .says a fine stock mill 


Sage operation in making TUFFER 
Card Clothing is governed by standards 
of accuracy notable for their precision. It is 
possible to produce good card clothing with- 
out such high standards and pride in crafts- 
manship. But it has always been our policy 
to make doubly sure. That’s why it is not 
unusual for TUFFER Card Clothing to give 


performance for twenty years or more. 


The patented foundation of TUFFER 
Clothing supports the 
card wire better and, 
when applied to the 
drum, “stays put,” 
firm yet flexible. 


The quality of materials plus the quality 
of workmanship result in better and longer 


performance in the card room. 


Seven out of ten mills rely upon TUFFER 
Card Clothing. 


TUFFER in your card room, get acquainted 


If you have never tried 


with a trial order of fillets or flats. The best 


proof is a test in your own mill. 


Write the nearest Howard Bros. office for 


quick and dependable service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta, Branch Offices: Philade!phia, Dallas, Washinaton 


Products: Fillets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins, Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, Doffers, 
fancies, and Cylinders, Doffer Rings, Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plan‘. 
Midgley Petented Hand Stripping Cerds and Inserted Eye end Reguler Wire Heddies 
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A Brief History of 
Cotton 


HE following facts were presented by Julius W. 
Cone, of the Proxim ty Manufacturing Company, 
in an address before a civic club in Greensboro: 
Cotton, a specie of Gossypium, belongs to the plant 
family, Mallow. The Mallow plant family is a kindly 
one. Not one known member of it is injurious to man; 
even the wild ones, those we call weeds, are seldom trou- 
ble some to farmers. Man has contrivued to turn the 
innocent white fibres of the foremost member of the fam- 
ily into high explosives, but that should not be chalked 
up against the Mallow family because man has managed 
somehow to convert just about every known gift of nature 
into instruments of destruction and suffering. The Holly- 
hock, the Rose of Sharon and other pretty flowers of the 
garden and field are close kin to cotton. Okra and the 
marshmallow whose roots are used to make candy also 
belong to the Mallow family. 
The fibre of cotton consists chiefly of carbonaceous 
ee noe material drawn from the atmosphere, and is one of the 
This and other mills using the new Johnson Warp Conditioning purest forms of cellulose. Its spiral form accounts for its 


Unit (Kohut Patent) find that it (1) Cools the warp, (2) Re- 
moves all brittleness from the warp by charging it with humidi- wonderful spinning properties. The fibres interlock one 


ONE OF 
AMERICA’S 
LEADING 
MILLS 
SAYS: 


“Results astounding. 


ane Ms aod tg run last cylinder heated which allows for with another nearly to the end. They are somewhat like 
Write for full particulars a twisted ribbon, a little thicker at the edges than in the 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON middle. 


All varieties of the plant require a dry and sandy soil 


= J. for good cultivation. Marshy ground is wholly unfit for 
Carolina Specialty Co. it, and a wet season is very destructive to the crop; par- 
| ticularly on account of its susceptibility to a blight pro- 
‘ — duced by wetness of the roots. 
. The seed of cotton bear a ratio in weight of 2% to 3 
a of seed to one of fibre. The seed has long been the 
7 FROST-PROOF CLOSETS THAT source of valuable oils and food for cattle. It has be- 
; come a secondary product of great value. 
1 Tree cotton is found in India, China, Egypt, on the 
L v t U P TO T H E R N AM E West Coast of Africa and in some parts of America, 
. ~ gare especially the West Indies. It only attains the height of 
- " from 12 to 20 feet; but another cotton bearing tree, seen 
s | in the West Indies and elsewhere, called the umbrella 
F VQGEL frost-proof closets tree, attains a height of 100 feet. The product of the 
J eed latter, however, is of a short brittle fibre. It is not very 
4 for millvillagesand exposed suitable for spinning but is used for stuffing pillows and 
| places are known all over beds. 
the country for their service Shrub cotton occurs in one or another of its varieties 


ms throughout the tropical parts of Asia, Africa and Amer- 
and dependability. When ica. Its duration varies according to climate; in the 
properly installed they will hottest countries it is perennial, while in cooler places it 
becomes an annual. The green seed variety is far the 


never freeze, and because : 
; most useful and important. It is the annual plant culti- 


of their simplicity of con- vated in the United States, India and China. It attains 
~ struction there is nothing to the height of 18 to 30 inches. 
Vogel No. |1—Many thou- star 
conte: te cain te ah aoe get out of order. Sea Island, or long staple cotton, the most valuable of 
of ‘hn commity. Senvet all cotton, is chiefly raised in the lower parts of Georgia 
reez., no matter ow . 
cold the weather. Sold by Plumbers and and South Carolina. 
e Jobbers Everywhere So far as Europe and the | nited States are concerned 
the recognition and use of cotton is comparatively recent. 


Elsewhere in the world must we look to begin to trace the 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. life of the fleecy fibre producing plant which has meant so 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. much to mankind. 

In the remote ages cotton was cultivated in China and 

| Japan as an ornamental plant. There are old, old Chi- 

nese poems describing the wonderful shrub with a flower 

Pro ucts that changed from a beautiful bloom into a snowy fleece. 

When the Hebrews left Egypt and wandered toward 
(Continucd on Page 22 
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Conviction of Dynamiters 
Confirmed 


HE SUPREME Court of North Carolina up- 
held the conviction and sentence of six of 
seven defendants in “Burlington dynamite case”’ 
which grew out of attempted dynamiting of two 
cotton mills there during the national textile 
strike last year. 
The seventh man was given a new trial upon 
the grounds that there was some question wheth- 
er or not his confession was properly secured. 


The conviction grew out of an attempt to dy- 
namite Stevens Manufacturing Company and 
EK. M. Holt Plaid Mills, textile plants in Burling- 
ton, while the strike was in progress September 
14, 1934. 

Citizens who attended the trial said that it 
was a fair trial and that there was little doubt 
about the guilt of those who were convicted, but 
a group of professors from the University of 
North Carolina went to Burlington and assisted 
representatives of a communist organization in 
raising an outcry against the conviction. 

One of those who was convicted escaped from 
jail and disappeared. It is reported that after 
getting out of jail, he went to the University of 
North Carolina and was given funds with which 
to pay his way to distant parts. 

The professors arranged bail for several of the 
convicted dynamiters, but within a few days one 
of them was caught robbing a store near Reids- 
ville, N. C., and was back in jail. 

The United Textile Workers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, being opposed to co- 
operating with communists, refused to give any 

assistance to the dynamiters; in fact’, we are in- 
formed that théy cancelled the charter of the 
local union at Burlington in order to prevent 
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any of its funds being used to aid the dynamit- 
ers. 

The Textile Bulletin employed an official of 
the United Textile Workers to go to Burlington 
and ascertain the truth. After two days of under 
cover work during which he contacted with rela- 
tives and close friends of the convicted dynamit- 
ers, he reported that there was no doubt of the 
guilt of the convicted. 


Some of the professors who fostered the “‘ille- 
gal conviction” cry claimed to be socialists, but 
they were co-operating with communists. 

Norman Thomas, head of the Socialist Party, 
repudiated them with the following statement: 

A group of alleged Socialists in Burlington have broken 
away from the Socialist party and have incorporated 
themselves under some State law: I am informed that 
they claim to advocate the type of Socialism which | 
favor. Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
immediate occasion of thef® break with the Socialist party 
seems to be the extreme length to which they have gone 
to sabotage the defense of certain labor men, convicted 
in the Burlington dynamiting case, which are now ap- 
pealing from that conviction. They are not Socialists but 
traitors to the Socialist organization and to the Socialist 
Cause. 

Realizing the ease with which the feelings of 
immature students can be swayed and the oppor- 
tunity it gave them to align students with 
communistic cause, the professors called a mass 
meeting of the students at the University of 
North Carolina and presented two of the dyna- 
miters as innocent men who had been railroaded 
to the penitentiary by cotton mills. 

Some prominent professors present were: D. 
D. Carroll, Dean of School of Commerce; J. O. 
Baily, English Department; E. E. Ericson, Eng- 
lish Department; P. J. Woodhouse, Department 
of Government; W. T. Couch, Manager of the 
University Press; Paul Green, Playwright; H. F. 
Comer, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and others. 
Those taking the most active part in the discus- 
sion were W. T. Couch, Paul Green and E. E. 
Ericson. 

W. T. Couch, Manager of the University 
Press, told the students that the men had been 
convicted solely upon the evidence of three men, 
whom he called ‘stool pigeons,” and declared 


that they were men notorious for disreptable~ 


characters. 

A “stool pigeon” is a person put by police into 
the ranks of criminals to obtain evidence, and 
Mr. Couch knew, of course, that the men who 
turned State’s evidence were associates of the 
dynamiters and had had no previous contact 
with the police. Mr. Couch was attempting to 
influence the minds of the students.and he pre- 
sented what he thought would be the most ef- 
fective picture. 


Later in the meeting, when the students had 


j 
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been greatly aroused, Mr. Couch arose and de- 
clared that he was just as guilty as the convicted 
men. (There was great applause. ) 

Paul Green, the University of North Carolina 
playwright, who makes his living misrepresent- 
ing the people of North Carolina, declared dur- 
ing the meeting: “I count it a privilege to put 
every cent I can in this case, not that I feel that 
the mill owners are giants—thy must have a sys- 
tem of some sort—I feel like this so strongly 
that I am asking everyone to help in any way 
they can.” 

Prof. E. E. Ericson (Socialist) stated that he 
was glad to see so much interest in this case and 
that he thought it unusual to see so many out 
for a thing of this sort in Chapel Hill. He denied 
Paul Green’s statement that the I. L. D., Inter- 
national Labor Defense, was a communistic or- 
ganization, stating that he had been contributin7 
to it for years. 

We have not space to give more of the detaiis 
of the meeting, which was for the sole purpose 
of influencing students to take up the fight 
against the conviction of men, whom the profes- 
sors presented to them as innocent. It was an 
enthusiastic meeting and did much to further its 
objective, which was to spread communism 
among the students at the University. 

The Burlington dynamite case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court of North Carolina and in 
due time the case was heard. Lawyers repre- 
senting the convicted men filed briefs and made 
lengthy arguments before the Court. 

Then an amazing incident occurred, for Prof. 
J. O. Bailey, of the University of North Caro- 
lina, prepared and mailed to the Supreme Court 
a petition against confirming the conviction. 

It is the almost unanimous opinion of the 
people of North Carolina that the Trustees of 
the University should be condemned for paying 
a salary to a man of no more intelligence than 
Professor Bailey, but his petition did no harm, 
because it never passed beyond the clerk of the 
court. 


The Supreme Court, consisting of five able 
lawyers, men who could not be charged with 
being prejudiced, reviewed the record of the trial 
and contrary of the violent charges made by the 
professors, at the students’ meeting in Chapel 
Hill, found that the trial had been fair and that 
the men were justly convicted. 

They did give a new trial to one of the minor 
characters in the case upon the grounds that 
there was some doubt about a confession which 
he was charged with making but later repudi- 
ated. 

Norman Thomas, head of the Socialist Party, 
has repudiated the group of professors and stu- 
dents who profess such great interest in saving 
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convicted dynamiters from paying the penalty 
for their crime. 

The United Textile Workers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has repudiated them 
and taken steps to prevent unions funds being 
used. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina has 
examined the record and said that the trial was 
fair and that the evidence justified conviction. 

The communistic professors at the University 
of North Carolina and the students, who by 
their teaching have been brought under the ban- 
ner of communism, see a chance to cause a fur- 
ther agitation and in the press we note the fol- 
lowing: 

Chapel Hill, Nov. 25.—Friends, among the students of 
the University here, of the convicted dynamiters in th* 
Burlington strike case have formed a committee to work 
towards another retrial of the group. 

This committee was formed when about 70 of those 
who are in sympathy with the dynamiters met Friday 
night. At the same time, an old faculty committee 
which was organized in the early days of the case to 
defend the strikers was reassembled. 

The student committee elected last night is composed 
of Bob Russell, Bill Leavitt, Gerald Hochman, Nick 
Read and Miss Sadie Markovitz. The resurrected fac- 
ulty group contains Arnold Williams, W. T. Couch, Paul 
Green, Phillips Russell and J. O. Bailey. 

Several of the convicted strikers were present. 

Possibly we have labored in vain in our effort 
to prevent professors at the University of North 
Carolina from taking advantage of immature 
young men and women and using their class 
room to instill communism, socialism and athe- 
ism into the minds of students, but the Burling- 
ton Dynamite Case has made plain to the people 
of North Carolina that our charges have béen 
true and that the University of North Carolina 
is a hot bed of communism. 

The radical group does not include a very 
large per cent of the professors, but those who 
are active, know that they may proceed without 
fear of any interference from the president of 
the University; in fact, they doubtless feel that 
they have his tacit approval if not his actual co- 
operation. 


Jeff Palmer 


J EFF PALMER, a former advertising solicitor for 
the Textile Bulletin, died suddenly on Mon- 
day morning, the victim of an acute heart attack. 

He had not been connected with us since early 
1931 but had been a frequent visitor to our of- 
fices and we held him in high esteem. 

Before joining our organization, Jeff Palmer 
specialized in newspaper special editions, and 
few men had his ability as a high pressure sales- 
man. He was personally known to a great many 
Southern mill executives. 
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Over 85% of the textile mills of this 
country use STEHEDCO  Heddles, 
Reeds, Frames and Harness Accessories. 


| Such tremendous favor could never 

: have been won unless STEHEDCO 

Harness Equipment had something 
superior to offer textile mills. 


Only definite advantages and an in- 
born excellence—the result of technical 
knowledge acquired only after years and 
years of practical experience, and a keen 
insight into tomorrow’s needs as well as 
today’s could warrant such support 
from the Textile Industry. 


Standardize on STEHEDCO Harness 
Equipment—give it.a fair trial and you 
will use no other. 


Steel Meddle My. Co. 


2100 West Allegheny Avenue 
Philedeiphia, Pa. 


Branch Offices Plants 


Greenville, 8. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greenville, 8. ©. 
Greensboro, N. C. Montreal, Que., Canada 
Providence, RB. I. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Shanghai, China 

Sac Brazil 

J Calcutta, India 

Quite, Ecuador, A. 
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Mill News Items 


Grirrin, Ga.—The Georgia-Kincaid Mills have equip- 
ped all of their pickers with the Texas Company's system 
for oiling raw cotton. 

FRANKLINVILLE, N. C.—The Randolph Mills have 
placed orders with Borne, Scrymser Company to revamp 
their spraying equipment, after several years’ use. The 
new system of single unit will be installed. 

RALEIGH, N. C.- The Pilot Mills, running on fancy 
colored specialties, have exchanged their picker spraying 
equipment with Borne, Scrymser Company for the single 
head assembly unit system. 


VaLpesz, N. C.—The Pilot Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Mills have purchased a considerable quantity of knitting 
equipment sold ‘at auction by the receivers of the Wil- 
liam Brown Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Putaskt, Va.—An addition will be constructed to the 
local plant of the Dobson Miller Corporation, which will 
provide space for the installation of additional machinery. 
This will increase the capacity of the plant to 500,000 
dozen pairs of infants’ armasich 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The Terrell Machine Company, 
manufacturers of textile machinery, have recently enlarg- 
ed their space, installed modern steel shelving system for 
increasing demand by Borne, Scrymser Company spray- 
ing devices used for conditioning cotton. 

Concorp, N. C.—Plans are under way by the Concord 
Knitting Company to double the output of its seam- 
less silk hosiery within the next year. Looking toward 
this increased expansion, a two-story brick and steel addi- 
tion costing about $8,000, will be constructed to the 
plant. 

Hickory, N. C.—The Catawba Hosiery Mills, at an 
organization meeting held a few days ago, elected Ellis 
Mills president of the company. Other officers elected 
are: F. L. Townsend of Lenoir, N. C., vice-president; 
P. G. Menzies, of Hickory, secretary, and B. G. Menzies, 
of Hickory, treasurer. The officers constitute the board 
of directors. 

Post, Tex.—After a seven-month period of inactivity, 
Postex Mills, Texas’ most westerly cotton mill, has re- 
sumed operations. This plant gives employment to 
about 260 persons. It is owned by Mrs. Post, widow of 
the late C. W. Post, of Baitle Creek, Mich. Mr. Post 
constructed the mill several years prior to his death. The 
seed cotton is ginned and the fiber fed into the mill, all 
under the same roof. 

The former Post ranch of 500,000 acres has been divid- 
ed into numerous farming tracts and most of the land i: 
now devoted to raising cotton. It is from this source that 
the mill derives its supply of cotton. 

Mr. Post also laid out and established the town of Post 
in 1908. It has a population of about 2,000 people. 
One of the unique features of it is a large group of wind- 
mills, situated on the level plain about 500 feet above 
the town, which provide the municipal water supply. The 
water pumped by the windmills flows into a concrete res- 
ervoir, 400 feet above the town, thus giving ample hy- 
drant pressure. 
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Mill News Items 


VickspurG, Miss.—Plans for a building to house the 
garment factory of M. Fine & Sons Manufacturing Co., 
with which contract has been made by the Chamber of 
Commerce, will be developed at once and construction 
begun as soon as practicable. The contract calls for a 
factory of sufficient size to employ 500 women and to 
disburse an annual payroll of $250,000. 


Stony Pornt, N. C,—The erection of the weave shed 
at Stony Point, N. C., by the Killingly Worsted Com- 
pany, of Killingly, Conn., one of the group of L. Bach- 
mann & Co., mills, has been completed and shortly there 
will be set up 124 Crompton & Knowles narrow auto- 
matic looms. The new shed occupies about 12,000 to 
15,000 square feet of space, and will be in operation 
shortly. This is the Southern branch of their Northern 
property. 


West Pornt, Ga.—George H. Lanier was re-elected 
president, Harry L. Bailey was re-elected vice-president ; 
Carlton R. Richmond was re-elected treasurer and secre- 
tary; and Clifford A. Smith was re-elected assistant treas- 
urer at the annual meeting of the West Point Manufac- 
turing Company, held at Langdale. 

The same directors were also re-elected as follows: 
Henry S. Gerw, chairman, Harry L. Bailey, John V. Den- 
son, George H. Lanier, Elwyn G. Preston, Charles O. 
Richardson, Charles E. Riley, Edmund H. Sears, 2nd, 
Albert Stone, Jr. 


The executive committee consists of Harry L. Bailey, 
chairman, Henry S$. Grew, George H. Lanier and Carle- 
ton R. Richmond. 

The report given by Carleton R. Richmond was the 
fifty-fifth annual report. Among other things, the report 
stated that the mills had operated -80 per cent of the 
looms full time throughout the year which ended Augusi 
31, 1935, thus furnishing fairly steady employment for 
two shifts of operatives. 


The new school at Langdale, called by request of the 
inhabitants of Langdale, the LaFayette Lanier Memorial 
Schools, and the new gymnasium built at Riverview were 
erected at a cost of $100,000. 


The report also mentioned the memorial to LaFayette 
Lanier, Jr., erected by popular subscription of Valley 
citizens. 

An optimistic note is sounded at the close of the report 
which says: “Since September Ist, prices of finished 
goods have continued to advance, inventories have been 
reduced to a minimum, while unfilled orders have nearly 
doubled, insuring full operations beyond the next quar- 
ter.” 


Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works Stockholders’ Meeting 

Stockholders’ meeting of the Lanett Bleachery and Dy» 
Works and of the Chattahoochee Valley Railway were 
held here while out-of-town officers and directors wer: 
here. 

Those from out-of-town attending these meetings and 
that of the West Point Manufacturing Company, which 
includes the mills at Lanett, Shawmut, Langdale, Fairfax, 
Riverview and Dixie Mills, LaGrange, were: Henry S. 
Grew, Harry L. Bailey, John V. Denson, Elwyn G. Pres- 
ton, Chas. O. Richardson, Edmund H. Sears, 2nd, Stan- 
ley Morton, Fred Hewey, Lyman Gale, Owen Howe, and 
Carleton R. Richmond. 
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For Celanese or 3 


Acetate Silks--- 


FAST COLORS 


A complete line of colors, featuring tinctorial 
strength, fastness to light and washing—and at 
prices representing excellent money values. The 
CAMACYL line gives a comprehensive range of 
colors for dyeing any shade on Celanese or Acetate 
Silks. 


Brilliant Yellow W 
Brilliant Yellow R | 
Brilliant Yellow 5GL 
Brilliant Yellow C 
Brilliant Yellow EL 
Golden Yellow F 

Fast Orange 2R Supra 
Brilliant Orange GF Conc. 
Brilliant Orange 3R Conc. 
Brilliant Orange JER ' 
Brilliant Scarlet BN 
Fast Red Y 


Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 


Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacyl 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 


Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 
Brilliant 


Red BF 


Bordeaux B 


Cerise LN 
Cerise 3B 
Heliotrope RB 

Violet RL Conc. 
Violet Bl. Conc. 


Turquoise B 


Sky Blue G Conc. 
Blue DGP 
Green BL 
Green YL 


Brilliant Green GLN 
Direct Fast Navy R 
Direct Fast Black G 
Dark Brown JC Conc. 
Seal Brown GNR 

Seal Brown RNR 
Develop Navy Blue BC 
Develop Navy Blue 3RC 
Develop Navy Blue SWS 
Develop Black JC Conc. 
Develop Black W Special 
Develop Black 3G Special 


Write for CAMACYL COLOR CARD showing colors on 
five fibre material with effects on wool, silk, rayon and 
cotton. 


Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacyl 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 
Camacy! 


CAMPBELL 


American Dyestuff and Textile Oil Manufacturers | 
Established 1876 
75 Hudson St. New York City 


Branches and Warehouses: 
Providence 
Burlington, N. C. 


Boston 


Chicago 
Concord, N. C. 


Philadelphia | 
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Lrncotnton, N. C.—Boger & Crawford Spinning Mill, 
Goodsonville, continue operating full time under past 
NRA regulations of two eight-hour shifts a day, 40 hours 
a week. Several weeks ago some new spinning frames 
were installed. Within the next few weeks more card 
room machinery will be added, it is also said. 


SELF-SEALED 


CHEMICALS 


Made by | 


. Barium Reduction Corp. 
| Charleston, W. Va. Soptum SULPHIDE 


Hercules Powder Co., Inc. i 


Wilmington, Del. Pine O11 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 


New York FORMALDEHYDE 


John D. Lewis, Inc. 


Providence, R. 1. TaNnic 


Mutual Chem. Co. of America 
New York CHROME AND Oxatic ACID 


Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans “C” SaLt 


Philadelphia Quartz Co. 
Philadelphia SILICATES OF SODA 


Phosphate Products Corporation 


Richmond Trisoprum PHOSPHATE 


The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co. 
Cincinnati Soaps 


Solvay Sales Corporation 


New York Sopa AsH AND Caustic SoDA 


Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Clifton, N. J. Poryzmme “P” | 


Victor Chemical Works 
Chicago Formic Acip 


CHAS. H. STONE 


incorporated 
Laboratory and Works Office and Warchouse 
Wilkinson Blvd. and So. Ry. Stone Bidg., Charlotte 


TeLePpHones—L. D. 942—Locat 6129-6120 
THE CHEMICAL HOUSE OF THE SOUTH 


A Brief History of Cotton 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Palestine, they made a tabernacle for a place of worship, 
and in it they used “blue and purple, and scarlet, and fine 
linen.”’ Experiments in producing colors were conducted 
then and it is believed the dyed fabrics were probably 
cotton from India. 

Cotton has been spun and woven into cloth in India 
for a period which began not less than 2,400 years ago; 
but Europeans, according to their recorded history had 
depended upon flax and wool for their wearing apparel. 

In the Western Hemisphere the use of cotton may be 
as old as in India; but all that is definitely known is that 
the Spanish conquerors of Mexico and Peru found in 
these countries both cotton and cotton cloth. 

There is no record of cotton in China uatil the 14th 
century. 

In England it appears to have been used first as candle 
wicks in the 13th century. 

The spindle for twisting fibres (both animal and vege- 
table) is one of man’s first mechanical inventions. 

For centuries India made her own cotton cloth by spin- 
ning the fibres with a distaff and hand spindle. She not 
only supplied herself but exported a little to the West, 
manufacturing by hand. In fact, India had no machine 
spinning until 1851. Hand spinning and weaving are 
also still practiced in interior China, by the natives of 
some parts of Africa, and in some isolated districts of 
Europe. 

IN ENGLAND 

In the 18th century cottage workers were replaced by 
“iron men” (machinery) in England. This changed the 
whole process of cloth making. 

The invention of the steam engine patented (1769) 
supplemented the textile machinery inventions in moving 
cloth manufacturing from the home to large steam driven 
machines enabled one person to do as much work as a 
hundred could do by hand. 

It was then that the factory system was started. 

UNITED STATES 

During the Revolution and for a time thereafter Amer- 
icans used chiefly home made cloth. 

In 1782 two small cotton mills, both operated by horse- 
power, were established in the United States. The first 
was built near Charleston, S. C.; the other at Beverly, 
Mass. The South Carolina mill used home grown fibre; 
the Massachusetts mill got raw cotton from the West 
Indies in exchange for fish. These mills did hot have the 
latest English improvements, the secrets of which were 
carefully guarded. 

In.1789 Samuel Slater came to the United States to 
establish Arkwright machines. He had worked in English 


PLYWOOD BOXES | 


Please your customers with our— 
“Better Built Boxes” 


Our veneer—Sound, strong, pliant. 
Our glue—Highly water-resistant. 
Our cleats—Thoroughly airdried lumber. | 
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Every panel “Mechanically” inspected. 
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mills; and had become thoroughly acquainted with the 
latest English machinery and processes which he com- 
mitted to memory as he knew the English Government 
would not permit him to bring models or drawing to the 
United States. After arriving here he made careful draw- 
ings of each piece of machinery and after long and anx- 
ious efforts succeeded in getting them made and put to- 
gether properly. 

In 1790 the first mill with Arkwright machinery was 
established in Pawtucket, R. I. 

THe Cotton GIN 

By means of the new carding, spinning and weaving 
machines and the steam engine, Great Britain and the 
United States could make large quantities of cloth. Their 
chief need was larger and larger supplies for raw mate- 
rial. 

In 1790 three-fourths of the world’s supply of cotton 
was raised in India and other parts of Asia. Most of the 
remainder was grown in Africa, South America, and 
British West Indies. The four cotton producing States 
of the United States raised about 2,000,000 pounds. Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina used all their crop at home, and 
South Carolina and Georgia exported a small amount. 

Preparing seed cotton for use was a hard, tedious task. 
It required a whole day to pick a pound of lint cotton; 
thereby taking one person practically two years to pick 
the see dout of enough cotton as is now contained in a 
500-pound bale. 

In 1792 Eli Whitney, a Massachusetts school teacher, 
made his first trip South where he observed the tedious 
practice of removing seed from cotton. In 1793 Whitney 

- completed his cotton gin. 

In 1796 Hodgen Holmes, a Georgia mechanic, patented 
another form of gin. 

The first gins were operated by hand, horse and water 
power and could clean only a few hundred pounds per 
day. They were portable and were taken from farm to 
farm. Later large stationary gins were built and the 
present-day system of ginning was adopted. 

The cotton gin brought wealth and prosperity to the 
United States; it enabled the South to develop a great 
agricultural staple; it built up trade at home and abroad 
in raw and manufactured cdtton. 

By the early part of the 19th century, cotton had be- 
come King in the South. So intent was the South with 
cotton raising and ginning that manufacturing was neg- 
lected. 

Before the gin came in general use the manufactured 
products of the South exceeded those of New England 
and New York combined. Twenty years later New Eng- 
land was the manufacturing center and the South had be- 
come a “great slave-worked cotton plantation.” 
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-CARECO ‘ONE PIECE - FURNACE: LINING: 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


QNEPIECE 


YUVRACL 


Reg U.S TRADE MARK Pat. 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
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MEDICINE RECOGNIZES 
A TREND 


Are Textile Finishers Equally Alive to the’ 
Situation? 


Laboratories and research are 
constantly increasing the scien- 
tific facts that must be assimi- 
lated by conscientious doctors. 
One man is no longer equal to 
the task. Consequently more 
and more physicians are organ- 
izing into working units known 
as “doctor groups,” composed of | 
a surgeon, a medical man, an | 
obstetrician, a pediatrician and 
so on. | | 


This need for collective think- 
ing is not confined to medical 
science alone. It is equally pro- 
nounced in textile chemistry. 
But is the textile finishing in- 
dustry as a whole equally alive 
to the situation? 


Granting that the need is rec- 
ognized, the problem still re- 
mains of how to meet it; for the 
average textile finishing plant 
or department can not afford to 
retain a group of finishing spe- 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 


cialists. . Softeners . . Soluble 
A-H Consultation Service can 
solve this problem. It is ren- ee: See 
dered, free of charge, by a 
4 Starches . Pigment 
group of specially trained chem- colors and Lakes . . 
ists, assisted by a completely Ammonia .. Acids... 
equipped laboratory and a com- Blue Vitrio! . . Borax 


Bichromate of Soda. . 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chiorine.. 
Chioride of Lime 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


pany experience of 120 years. 


Let us help you solve new siz- 
ing, finishing or printing prob- 
lems, or check with you on the 
efficiency of routine methods. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 


Shear Grinders 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U .S. A. 
Greenville, 5. C.: 21 Byrd Blvd. 


SOLUOL 
CORPORATION 


123 GEORGIA AVE. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


.. OILS .. WAXES .. SIZINGS .. 
.. SPECIAL FINISHES .. 
FOR THE TEXTILE TRADES... 


Specializing 
in 
MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


for 


SILK, RAYON, AND FINE COTTONS 


Seuthern Representative, 


EUGENE J. ADAMS 
TERRACE APTS. ANDERSON, 6&. c. 
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Long Reviews Textile Situation 
(Continued from Page 10) 
STATE LEGISLATION 

During the year our State Legislature was in session, 
but no changes were made in our State laws to affect our 
industry except a clause defining occupational diseases. 
In this connection I would like to call the attention of 
all of our members to the work that the State Industria’ 
Commission is doing to eliminate accidents in industrial 
plants in North Carolina. If you have not attended one 
of these divisional meetings I urge you to do so. The 
liability insurance rate in this State is very high. The 
experience of some of our larger corporations who are 
carrying their own insurance indicates that the present 
rate might be reduced 50 per cent. This would not only 
save money for our stockholders, but far more important 
would decrease the injured and the maimed i. our plants. 

LABOR 

In comparison with the conditions in 1934 labor condi- 
tions in North Carolina have been particularly quiet this 
year. Only in very few spots have there been any dis- 
turbance at all. I do not believe tha: either labor or 
management in this State is yet ready to relinquish that 
friendly and co-operative spirit existing between them in 
the pioneer days of this industry that made it what it ‘is. 
Our employees are still our friends and our interests are 
the same. 

CoTTON 

A report of our cotton committee will indicate some of 
the problems with which that committee has had to deal 
during recent months. We are indebted to C. A. Cannon 
and his associate, Mr. Fisher, for the constructive work 
that they have done in maintaining official standards. 
They have not been able to secure everything that they 
wanted, but undoubtédly their counsel has influenced the 
Government in preparing stardards of cotton that would 
be more fair to cotton manufacturers. 

The membership of our Association has held up well 
during the past year. More textile mills have been closed 
or dismantled during the past year than probably at any 
time during our history. The membership of our Asso- 
ciation represents about 90 per cent of the cotton spindles 
in our State. 

A report of the treasurer will indicate that we have 
been living within our income, and would carry forward 
into the new year an increase to our surplus except for an 
emergency appropriation, ordered by the board of direc- 
tors during last year, but paid out of this year’s funds. 

I want to take this opportunity to again thank the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for 
the honor bestowed on me by making me its president, 
and for the hearty support that I have received from its 
membership during the year. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
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Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the /| 
Customers It 

Keeps 
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Murchison Asks U. S. Protect Industry 


A national policy to increase labor costs should have 
as its concomitant an equally definite national policy to 
mitigate as far as possible the disadvantage under which 
American products, with costs deliberately enhanced by 
national policy, must compete with the products of for- 
eign low-wage countries, Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, said in a mes- 
sage to the Twenty-second National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil Convention at Houston, Tex. 


Dr. Murchison had been invited to speak at the con- 
vention, but found it impossible, and instead sent a mes- 
sage discussing the cotton textile industry’s particularly 
difficult foreign trade problem. He emphasized that 
despite the end of NRA, the industry has conformed to 
code hours and wages, and for this reason should be en- 
titled to protection from foreign competition. He cited 
figures indicating that 1935 exports of cotton goods are 
likely to be comparable to those of 1898. 


He called to the convention’s attention the provision 
of Section 32 of the AAA amendments permitting an 
export subsidy for cotton goods. 

“Even if countervailing duties were levied by textile 
producing countries,’ he pointed out, “they would not 
alter unfavorably the situation now existing, and there 
is no reason to suppose such duties would be levied by 
non-textile exporting countries.” 

Dr. Murchison discussed also the import situation, giv- 
ing details of the shipments of Japanese bleached cottons 
into this country which early this year were arriving at 
the rate of 37 per cent of the total annual domestic pro- 
duction of this class of goods. 

The industry is not averse to use of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement”’ method of meeting the situation,’ he said, 
“providing that it is accorded proper opportunity for 
adequate representation at conferences and participation 
in the determination of reasonable quotas.” 

Dr. Murchison took issue with the argument that since 
Japan is our largest customer for raw cotton, there should 
be no measures to protect the cotton textile industry and 
its employees from competition of low-cost Japanese im- 
ports. In such an event, he said, it does not follow that 
Japan would retailiate by refusing to purchase American 
raw cotton. 

“Ever since the AAA program went into effect,” he 
said, “Japan has avowedly been seeking new sources of 
supply for raw cotton, and endeavoring to encourage pro- 
duction in lowering agricultural countries. In our opin- 
ion, therefore, whether or not our markets are protected 
from this flood of Japanese importations, Japan will con- 
tinue to buy our cotton only to the extent to which she is 
obliged to and to which it is economical for her to do so.”’ 


CAMASOLVE 


U. 8. Pat. 1,956,515 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
reduces dyeing costs. 


Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SEWING AND ROLLING MACHINE 


Insures continuous operation of shear, 
other finishing or processing machine. While one roll is being 
processed another is built up When first roll is run off the 
second is automatically sewed to it In a few seconds time—then 
the process is continued Eliminates need for extra man for- 
merly required to assist in lifting roll from machine. 
Will handle up to 150,000 yards of cloth in 40 hours. 
46” front to back. Descriptive folder free. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Seuthern Representatives—Carolina Specialty Co., Chariotte,, N, C. 


tenter, singer, brush, or 


Measures 


Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
: Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 


Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre j 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


| Bancroft Belting Co. ! 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


| Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, 8. C. 


| 
7 
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BELTS 
REPAIRED 


| We will loan you a belt, 

without charge, while 

your old belt is being 
repaired 


GREENVILLE 


| BELTING CO. | 
| Greenville, S. C. | 


OVERSEER OF WEAVING Department 
wishes to change position Kighteen 
Vea©rs experence Tunninkg silks rayvons 
and acetate yarns First-class loom 
man Address P. ©. Box 612, Greens- 
bore. N. C, 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
614 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


Ask U. S. Backing 
For Cotton Roads 
Federal Government encourage- 
ment for wider use of the cotton road 
principle—utilizing a cotton fabric 
re-enforcing membrane between road 
base and asphalt top surfacing—in 
construction or improvement of rural 
roads, is urged in resolutions submit- 
ted by the United States Good Roads 
Association to the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Clerk of the House and 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Contracts For 
Cotton Sheeting 


C ontracts to supply 
the Works Progress Administration 
with miscellaneous quantities of 
bleached and unbleached cotton 
seeting, for distribution in community 
sewing rooms this winter, have been 
awarded by the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s procurement division. 

Mills receiving the contracts and 
the quantity they will supply are as 
follows: 

Deering, Milliken & Co., 50,000 
yards bleached sheeting, 81 inches; 
Riverside & Dan River Co., 50,000 
yards bleached sheeting, 42 inches; 
Cone Export & Commission Co., 50,- 
000 bleached sheeting, 42 inches: 
Archibald E. Livingston Co., 50,000 
yards bleached sheetings, 42 inches; 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., 62,500 
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yards bleached sheeting, 42 inches; 
Cannon Mills Co., 200,000 yards 
bleached sheeting, 42 inches; Taylor, 
Clapp & Beall, 100,000 yards bleach- 
ed sheeting, 42 inches; Nashua Man- 
ufacturing Co., 50,000 yards bleached 
Sheeting, 42 inches; Cannon Mills 
Co., 100,000 yards bleached sheeting, 
42 inches; Pepperell Manufacturing 
Co., 62,500 yards unbleached sheet- 
ing, 90 inches; S. B. Marks, 50,000 
yards unbleached sheeting, 45 inches; 
Columbus Manufacturing Co., 100,- 


O00 yards unbleached sheeting, 45 
inches; McCampbell & Co., 125,000 
yards unbleached sheeting, 45 inches: 
Riverside & Dan River Co., 75,000 
yards unbleached sheeting, 45 inches: 
Archibald E. Livingston, 100,000 
yards, unbleached sheeting, 45 
inches; Batavia Mills, 140,000 yards 
unbleached sheeting, 45 inches: Mc- 
Campbell & Co., 125,000 yards un- 
bleached sheeting, 45 inches: Nashua 
Manufacturing Co., 70,000 yards un- 
bleached sheeting, 45 inches. 
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G. A. WHITE CO., Sou. Rep. 
| international Moistening Co. 
Jackson Moistening Bo. 
Foxboro Humidity Controls | 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Need Help? | 
Find your man through*s 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Size Space $3.00 per 

| insertion 


BULLETIN | 
WANT ADS 


Produce 
RESULTS 
At 
LOW COST 


This Size Space $6.00 


8,437,084 Bales 
Cotton Ginned 


Washington.—Cotton of this year’s 
growth ginned prior to November 
14th was reported by the Census 
Bureau to have totalled 8,437,084 
running bales, counting 167,159 
round bales as half bales and includ- 
ing 9,119 bales of American-Egyp- 
tian. 

Ginnings a year ago to November 
14th totalled 8,634,632 bales, includ- 
ing 159,677 round bales and 9,021 
bales of American-Egypian, and two 
years ago, 11,248,200, including 
476,587 round bales and 3,912 of 
American-Egyptian. 


Spindle Activity Increases 

Washington.—The cotton spinning 
industry was reported by the census 
to have operated during October at 
103.8 per cent of capacity, on a single 
shift basis, compared with 93.9 in 
September this year and 97.1 in Oc- 
tober last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 
totalled 29,656,536, of which 
23,192,602 were active at some time 
during the month, compared with 
29,808,220 and 22,683,818 for Sep- 
tember this year, and 30,882,570 and 
25,095,480 for October last year. 

Active spindle hours for October 
totalled 7,445,185,686, or an average 
of 251 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,183,763,453 and 207 
for September this year, and 7,184,- 
§21,524 and 233 for October last 
year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 
31st in cotton-growing States totalled 
19,305,554, of which 16,995,194 were 
active at some time during the month, 
compared with 19,307,648 and 16,- 
760,446 for September and 16,760,- 
446 for September this year, and 


19,361,468 and 17,403,244 for Octo- 
ber last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States for October totalled 
5,754,618,294, or an average of 198 
per spindle in place, compared with 
4.841,037,414 and 251 for September 
this year, and 5,303,860,814 and 274 
for October last year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for October 
by States follow: 


Alabama 558,574,274 and 292 
Georgia 1,008,002 604 and 298 
Mississipp! 56,449,058 and 252 


North Car. 
South Car. 


1,750.997,.123 and 286 
1.919.783 and 329 


Tennessee 202.621.134 and 320 
Texas 42.284.877 and 163 
Virginia 165,996,331 and 255 


Textile School Helps 
With Road Fabrics 


Announcement by W. Vance Baise, 
chief engineer of the North Carolina 
State Highway Commission, that 
‘‘we intend to build some of these 
cotton roads in the spring,” is of 
especial interest to North Carolina. 

Short stretches of cotton roads 
have already been built in five States 
under specifications sponsored by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, and the re- 
sults obtained have been favorable. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been inter- 
ested in developing new uses for cot- 
ton and for several years has had a 
co-operative agreement with the 
Textile School of North Carolina 
State College to conduct research 
along these lines. During the past 


five years representatives of this de- 
partment, stationed at the Textile 
School, have developed fabrics for 
cotton bagging and for consumer 


packaging of farm products. Recent- 
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ly, C. W. McSwain, of this depart- 
ment, has been weaving fabrics of 
different construction at the Textile 
School, in order to determine the 
type of fabric most suitable for cot- 
ton roads. Three of these samples 
have been selected by the Federal 
Bureau of Public Roads as standards 
for such fabrics. From these stand- 
ard specifications will be used when 
fabrics are ordered from mills by the 
different highway departments. It is 
estimated that the fabric required for 
an 18-foot road will cost about $600 
per mile of road. Thus, if cotton 
should be universally adopted as a 
base for roads, it would mean a tre- 
mendous consumption of cotton, 
thereby benefiting the cotton farmer, 
manufacturers, and the public in 
general. 


per cent preferred stock of Tubize 
Chatillon Corporation has been an- 
nounced. The board of directors has 
declared a dividend of $1.75 per 
share, payable January 2, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 10, 1935. The 
last dividend paid on this stock was 
on January 2, 1933. Arrears after 
the January 2, 1936, payment will 
amount to $19.25 per share. 


Ask Bids On 
Unbleached Drill 


Philadelphia. Bids on 786,503 
yards of 36-inch unbleached drill will 
be received December 4th by Army 
Quartermaster Depot. Material must 
be delivered within 100 days from 
date of award and manufacturers 
may quote with processing tax in- 
cluded or not. The goods are for use 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


Pacific Three-Shift 
Operation Temporary 


Pacific Mills has advised Cotton- 
Textile Institute that during the pe- 
riod required to complete the replac- 
ing of a number of looms in its estab- 
lishment at Columbia, S. C., the 
weavers affected by the change will 
operate on a third shift on the re- 
maining looms. 

The management which is and has 
been a staunch advocate of the two- 
shift maximum in the industry adopt- 
ed this emergency and temporary 
measure, it was emphasized, as a 
means of insuring continued income 
to those workers who otherwise would 


be laid off, 


Tubize Resumes Dividends 
thi 
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~ | Cotton Goods Markets 
: SELLING AGENTS for | New York.—The cotton goods markets were somewhat 


more active last week and sales were better than during 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


the preceding two weeks. In the print cloth division, 


sales were in excess of production. A number of mills 
: took fairly large orders for delivery through the first 
quarter of next year. Prices were somewhat higher for 
late delivery. 


Business in narrow sheetings continued active and 
1) M i] ken & Co § prices were strong. Sales of drills, osnaburgs and twills 
eering, I I * 4 were larger. Fine yarn goods in the gray showed im- 
| provement and prices were an eighth to a quarter cent 
Incorporated higher. 

It was considered probable that with continuance of 
| last week’s volume next week the market will advance. It 
' was pointed out that quick deliveries of many styles are 
| difficult to buy and prices have not moved up in conso- 


| 79-83 Leonard Street 


New York nance with recent raw cotton advances. So long as pro- 
4 ductiton is sold from week to week, mills will retain their 
> 199 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago; strong position, any excess in sales over production might 
4 | well produce advances. 


The sales of print cloths included good quantities of 
38-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s for early deliveries at 63¢c, 
and at the close several houses marked up their 64x60s to 
6c for any delivery, although the lower figure could be 
done in some sources. There were one or two sales at 
6%2c for first quarter shipment. The 39-inch 4-yard 80 
| squares sold moderately for next year at 834c, with No- 
| vember and December offered at 85ac. There was busi- 
| ness for December on the 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s at 
New York, N. Y. 7¥ec, and 7¥2c was quoted in a few sources for January 


| CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


§ and forward, although these sources were growing fewer. 
§ On the 38%-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s scattered sales devel- 
| oped at 5%4c, but the style was dragging behind the rest 


of the print cloth market in volume. 


The fine goods markets developed moderate call for 
standard constructions, and while the day‘s volume was 
not large, there was enough business coming through to 
| indicate that buyers are not panicky about prices. The 


MI ERCHANDISING § 40-inch 9-yard 76x72 combed lawns were reported sold at 


DoMESTIC Export 


L. B 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. {print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s__ 
| 10-12 Tuomas Sr., New Y orx | Gray goods, 38}4-in., 64x60s___ 6% 
i Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ci 
Brown sheetinfs, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings; standard 9% 
— Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 7% 
§ Dress ginghams _ 
The } Staple ginghams 10 


House of Service | 


Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. Selling Agents | | 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Mass. 40-46 LEONARD ST... NEW YORK |} 


| Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer | 


' 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Fairly good business was done in 
yarns during the past week, an encouraging improvement 
being noted in sales of carded knitting yarns. It is be- 
lieved here that total sales, for November will be one of 
the best months of the year in respect to new business 
and deliveries on old contracts. Prices are now about 1 
cent a pound higher than when the month opened. 

Distributors here say spinners are-so well sold up to 
the middle of next January there is little chance of any 
easing in values. Then they see evidence that buying for 
spring will get under way earlier than usual, some orders 
now being placed in knitting counts that will run until 
next June, so that they see a sellers’ market existing for 
months ahead. 

Compared with spot cotton and yarn selling prices of 
last January and at present carded yarn spinners have 
widened their margins at least 3c. While admitting there 
has been an improvement in this connection spinners 
point out that in practice the widening of differentials on 
the various staples in the same time will reduce this mar- 
gin expansion somewhat. 

Inquiries and sales are both expanding and most spin- 
ners are hard pressed to deliver on specifications coming 
in steadily. At the rate yarns are moving cut under the 
quickened demand more idle spindles are likely to be put 
into action in the near future. New business requiring 
delivery between now and the end of the year is not par- 
ticularly desirable to those spinners who are delivering 
yarns as fast as made and who would hardly know where 
to sandwich in additional business calling for quick deliv- 
ery. Evidences are accumulating that consumers here 
and there have missed their market and are trying to re- 
trieve themselves in a situation bare of stocks and prices 
showing an upward turn. 

There have been contracts in single combed that run 
until next June. Manufacturers are taking large deliver- 
ies at present of 30s and 36s single combed for underwear 
use. The upturn in combed has been of more conserva- 
tive proportions than that in two-ply carded ,but combed 
producers are well fixed with orders until the end of Jan- 
uary. With large contracting last week and the first cou- 
ple of days this week some have booked early 1936 or- 
ders. 


Southern Single Skeins 30s 36 -36% 
28 - 40s 42 - 
10s . 28 40s ex 43 
--- Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
308 12s 29 
36s 39 16s 30 - 
10s 20s 31%-_- 
Southern Single Warps: 
10s 8 Carpet Yarns 
12s 28%- Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
i4s and 4-ply 24%-25% 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
26s ‘hite carpets, &s, 
30s and 4-ply 28 
Southern Two-Ply Chain $s, 1-ply 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 25 (- 
&s we 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply ae Cs 
10s . 28%- 12s, 2-ply 27% -28 
12s l6s, 2-ply 29 291 
16s 30% - 20s, 2-ply 30% -31 
20s 31%-32 30s, 2-ply 35% - 
733% Southern Frame Cones 
30s 30 -36 10s £3 
36s 49 12s 
40s 42 - l4s 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 16s 29%- 
8s 28 18s 30 C- 
108 20s 30% - 
12s 29. - 22s 31%- 
l4s 29%- 24s 32%- 
168 30-30% 26s 33%- 
s 35 -35% 
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WENTWORTH 


}Double Duty Travelers 


Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Last Longer, 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down 


Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can Tun a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press ap 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, 


“SILK “AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 


By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Autror of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. | 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,"’ by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages), and ‘“‘for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods.” 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY | 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


Sometimes a cyclone or tornado comes along and makes 
such a change in things that one hardly knows the place. 
Maybe the cow gets stranded in a tree, the hogs get trans- 
ferred from the pasture to the parlor, the piano locates in 
the hay loft and the baby sleeps soundly in the dresser 
drawer while the thing sails through the air and settles 
in the meadow. Yes, we've heard of things just as strange. 

some kind of a twister got in the printing office last 
week. One of my best pictures—a group of New Holland 
handsomes—-got transferred to another department and 
labeled “Scottdale,” and Scottdale picture got lost in the 
shuffle. Haven't been up to the office to see about it 
yet, but will try to get things untangled when I get there, 
and give each picture a-proper line-up. Strange things 
happen in a printing office at times—especially in foot- 
ball season—so don’t let a little thing like “scrambled 
eggs’ (or pictures) worry you. We can’t reassemble the 
eggs, but we can name the pictures properly. Thank you. 


OVERSSERS AND SUPERINTENDENTS, SCOTT- 
DALE MIILS, SCOTTDALE, GA. 


Lejt to Right—J. W. Hardy, Overseer Cloth Room: 
Tl. W. Johnson, Superintendent— H. J. Reid, Overseer 
Weaving; W. P. Roseberry, Overseer ( ‘arding. 


NEW HOLLAND, N. C. 


PACOLET Mrc. C.—P.uant No. 4. 


This is one of the most attractive mills and surround- 
ings in the State. It has more than 60,000 spindles and 
1,942 looms. In front of the mill there is a broad spa- 
cious velvety lawn shaded by lovely maples. The village 


homes are neat in style and kept in good repair and 
nicely painted. Flowers and shrubbery grow in profu- 
sion. Schools, churches and other public buildings look 
like “high class city,” and the operatives look the same 
way. 

This is a suburb of Gainesville (or maybe Gainesville 
is a suburb of New Holland!) But wouldn't Gainesville 
like to draw New Holland to her bosom—making the two 
towns one? 

LD. W. Anderson, of Pacolet, S. C., known throughout 
the textile South for progressive ideas and undertakings, 
is president; Marshall C. Stone, formerly of Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, is superintendent and plant manager; 
H. M. Jackson, a very pleasant and likeable young man, 
is assistant superintendent. 

Other key men are: W. O. Wilson, carder; A. B. Pe- 
terson, spinner; W.S. Smith, weaver; J. L. Tucker, cloth 
room; H. H. Grier, master mechanic. Most of these have 
been with the company for years. 


Other live wires are R. G. Lackye, second hand in 
weaving; C. W. Pass, warp man; W. L. Roper, W. A. 
Byrd, T. M. Forrester, W. F. Buffington and J. W. Chal- 
mers, loom fixers who wish to keep out of the ruts and 
on the road to progress. Curtis Harris, card grinder; T. 
J]. Maddox and T. P. Waldrop, section men in carding; 
G. H. Galdrep and Maulden Head, section men in spin- 
ning ,are young men interested in working up. 

Pacolet Mills have in the past trained and sent many 
capable men out into the textile held to become leaders in 
industry, and some of the above young men at the New 
Holland plant will be heard from in the future. 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Bet Vue Merc. Co.—0O. G. Parsley, Supt. 


Here is another place where executive ability is very 
pronounced and admirable. Superintendent O. G. Pars- 
ley is a young man full of vim and what it takes to get 
things done, and in just a few minutes we had seen all 
his splendid overseers in that big plant, and was on our 
way rejoicing. This mill makes pretty gingham and 
plaids, shirting and drills. 

D. B. Mehaffey is carder and spinner on first and A. B. 
Brown on second shift; E. Y. Hayes is overseer weaving 
and W. J. Clayton, overseer the cloth room; $. M. My- 
ers, master mechanic. 

Hillsboro is sure primping up. A big crowd of work- 
men ditching and laying water lines and soon the town 
will have all the newer conveniences in sections that have 
been long neglected. Hurrah for Hills, a town rich in 


history. 
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GREAT FALLS, S. C. 


CoTTron THREE IN NUMBER, GOING 
NICELY. 


— 


Went to No. 3 first, and was delighted to find that the 
Textile Bulletin is winning favor more and more in this 
up-to-date mill. Our subscription list is larger than ever 
before here, with more and more young men interested in 
improving themselves and getting ready for advancement. 
The time has passed when plugging away on the job, with 
no effort to learn from other sources, will bring desired 
results. With the rapid progress in textiles, a man must 
keep pace through reading and through study, if he hopes 
to reach higher ground. This is a recognized fact among 
the young men at this mill, many of whom are taking 
courses of study through night classes and through cor- 
respondence schools. Some already have diplomas. 

Then, too, a glance over this mill will prove that every- 
body on the job takes pride in it. The operatives are so 
neat and well groomed, girls in pretty uniforms that are 
spotless, hair curled and waved, cheeks rosy with health— 
and each department in apple-pie order. Everyone seems 
happy and looks alert. No signs of indifference any- 
where. 

Some of the prettiest real silk dress goods of lovely 
design and pattern are being made here. There is always 
an assortment of remnants for sale in the cloth room at 
reasonable prices, which shows that the Mill Company 
js willing for operatives to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
Some mills woh’t or can’t sell a yard of anything locally, 
owing to an agreement with whole customers or sales 
agents. 


The first man to renew his subscription this visit was 
F. C, Harris, overseer the cloth room. J. B. Cornwall, 
designer; M. D. Haney, superintendent; R. G. Holland, 
general overseer: R. E. Brasil, overseer silk room: W. W. 
Crenshaw, overseer carding and spinning, and E. C. Wil- 
liams, overseer weaving, had me passing out receipts as 
fast as I could write them. One or two had already sent 
their renewals by mail, so afraid they'd miss a copy of 
their favorite textile journal. 

Others among our readers are L. O. Ruff, second hand 
in weaving; Joe Hollis, loom fixer; D. L. Smith, overseer 
slashing; J. A. Gladden, second hand in warping; G. H. 
Turner, second hand in carding; M. A. Dawkins, on 
speeders—studying textiles and working for promotion; 
E. E. Harding, section man on combers; Harry Wilson, 
another card room boy who is working up; J. IT. Stevens, 
card grinder; J. E. Neely, in spinning room, who has 
graduated from a textile course in spinning and has his 
diploma; C, T. Minors, oiler; E. S. Nivens, second hand 
in spinning; B. H. Wilson, an. ex-overseer, too energetic 
to “quit” because he doesn’t have a big job—all honor to 
him; S. C. Crosby, section man in silk room; E. D. 
Hopper, night overseer spinning; B. L. Terry, night over- 
seer carding. 

Now isn’t the above a fine representation of leading 
textile men at Mill No. 3? We are truly proud of them, 
too. 


No. 1 AND No. 2 


Somehow, we always happen here at the wrong time. 
Nearly always find some of the departments running 
short or stopped off for the day. The main office of the 
mills is located at No. 1, where I am always made wel- 
come by the president, Geo. M. Wright, Manager W. J. 
Erwin and Superintendent Geo. M. Wright, Jr., F. E. 
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Vantine is treasurer, John A. Howard, secretary, and 
Alex H. Sands, Jr., assistant secretary. 

Overseers at No. 1 are W. E. Campbell, carder, and 
W. L. Brakefield, second hand; B. P. Hope, overseer 
spinning, with J. W. Orr, day second hand, and G. 5. 
Orr, on second shift; V. W. Brannon, overseer weaving, 
and H. D. Funderburk, second hand. 

[In Mill No. 2, the overseers are: R. L. Howe, carder, 
and J. A. Oglesby, second hand; J. G. Duncan, spinner, 
with W. H. Roddy, second hand on first, and C. M. 
Lucas on second shift; A. T. Sealy, overseer weaving, has 
been here 19 years; R. P. Dixon is second hand. C. T. 
Gibson is overseer the cloth room, which takes care of 
the product from Mill No. 1, also. J. M. Hammett ts 
master mechanic for both mills and F. F. Davis, supply 
clerk for both. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 
THe LarGest RAYON MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE 
SOUTH. 

If the Constitution should be changed to suit the 
times, then certainly Burlington should be changed to 
“Rayon City.” The rapid strides made in the rayon in- 
dustry here is nothing short of marvelous and almost 
unbelievable. Burlington Mills Company, alone, has be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty mills producing various high 
class rayon fabrics of wonderful beauty and excellent 
quality—and there are others. 

There are several knitting mills, dyeing and finishing 
plants, several cotton mills. To write one paragraph for 
each textile plant in Burlington would take about all the 
space in the Bulletin. 

I don't believe there is a city in the South with more 
possibilities for business of all kinds than this. I'd like to 
stay there a month and write a complete story of the 
achievements of some of the leaders in industry, who have 
made the city what it is. But it would possibly take six 
months to get one month’s work done—since nearly every 
place has a cyclone fence around it, and on top of that is 
wrapped about with so much red tape one can rarely find 
any person wanted. I am proud of Burlington and the 
progress made there; proud it is in good old North Caro- 
lina. But frankly, I’d rather visit any other textile town 
in the South. ‘The officials are as fine as can be if one 
can reach them. But they are generally ‘“‘seomewhere in 
the mill” and one must wait and wait—and perhaps 
finally have to leave without seeing them at all. 


Cotton MILts Corp. 


Now here is a place where one doesn’t have to wait 
long. There’s a lovely lady in the office as manager, 
Mrs. Stackhouse, who believes in putting. things across 
right on the dot. Superintendent J. L. Fonville was “in 
the mill somewhere” but he was located, came out to the 
office and brought his overseers along to see Aunt Becky. 

5S. M. Smith is carder; W. L. Summers, spinner, and 
©. L. Thompson, master mechanic. 

High-class knitting and crochet yarns of different num- 
bers are made here. Mr. Fonville gave me a sample of 
‘Flying Needles” four-ply crochet yarn that is a revela- 
tion in yarns. It is soft, smooth, does not kink, and 
kinking is the most aggravating characteristic of some 
yarns. 

I had a delightful visit here, was made to feel welcome 
and left feeling that the world was a pretty good place to 
live in. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT co., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L. 5. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 905 Woodside Blidge., Greenville, 5. 
Adams Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldge., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidge., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bide.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidge., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bide... E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.: Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide... C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904. Greenville, 8S. C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.;: W. Chester Cobb, ‘Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 


Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS 4&4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael. Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va 
T. Smith. P. O. Box 849. Greenville, 8S. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 145 High St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, Cc 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1168, Charlotte, N.C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. C. 
Youne, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bide... Greenville. S. C.: William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg... Greenville. 8S. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave.. West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office. Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St.. New York City 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro. N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


Southern 


Sou. Rep.. N. W. 


LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmiow. Execu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill 

CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. 
Sou. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co., 
Greenville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St S.W.. Box 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.; 
Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.. 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bidge., 
Atianta. Ga.. C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales C ©., 824-25 
N. Cc. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mer. Stocks carried at yonvenient points. 


New York 
Winston- 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton. Mass Sou. eK 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720. Atlanta, Ga 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborc, N. C.. Greenville, 8S. C. 
Sou. Reps., FE. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; Jess Cald- 
well, Mast Radford, Va 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION. Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep... N. 
Darrin. Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and Warehouses. 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmineton, Del. John L. Dabbs. Mer.: D. C. Newman. Asst. 
Mer.: BE. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. FE. Green. H. B 
Constable, W. R. Ivey. Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridce. W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg... Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs. John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Blde.. Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt... Gre enville Ss. cC.: J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord. N. VY. F. Crayton. Dimon 
Court Apt.. Columbus. Ga.; J. A. Franklin. Aueusta,. Ga.: Tom 
Tavior, Newnan, Ga 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc.. E .1.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy. Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira N. Y. Sou. Rep.. 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1551. Charlotte. N 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO.. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte. N. C 


SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


New York 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., Fifth Ave.. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 


ity. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 1101 S 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. ¥. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. E. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. EP. 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L.. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex.. E. M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birmine- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Mc- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. E. B. Mvrick. Mer.: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn.. J. #7. 
Rarksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La.. BR. Willard. Mer.: Ric hmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. 1. A. Whr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W J. Selbert. Mer: Dallas. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex.. F. C. Bunker. Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO.. Hoboken. N._ J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener and Farle Mauldin. 187 Syringe St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bide... Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

GOODRICH Co., B. F.. 4th and Brevard Sts.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron. 0 Ry 
Reps.. W. C. Killick. 205-207 EB. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. C.: B. 
Eckels. 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. Fla.- Bovd oS 
(13-715 Linden Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: T. F. Strineer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring st.. Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N. 
Rirmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker. Jr.. Cor W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville. Tenn.; E. W. Sanders. 209 BE. Broadway. Louis- 
ville. Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St.. Atlanta Ga 

GRASSELL!I CHEMICAL CO... Cleveland. 0. 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. Cc 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester. Mass Sales Reps... R 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St.. Philadelvhia Pa 
D. A Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive Atlanta. Ga: D P 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 S. lith St.. St Louis. Mo.: 
O. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charlotte. N. ©.- Rocer W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis. Tenn.: H ]. Cook. 
Graton & Knight Co.. 2615 Commerce St.. Dallas. Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: McGowtin- 
Lvons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 201 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Parkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co Jacksonville. 
F'la ; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami. Fla.: Cameron & Rarklev 
Co., Tampa, Fla.;: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond. Va.: Tavilor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battery Machinery Co.. Rome. Ga 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supplv Co... At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas. Tex.: Textile Supply Co 


Sou. Office and 


Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co.. Nashville. Tenn.: lewis Supply Co Memphis. 


Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 


Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co.. Louisville. Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, La. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S C. 
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HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanbure, S. C.: Talley 


W. Piper, P. O. Box 634, Fairfax, Ala.; L. R. Unruh, P.O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bid 


Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde.. 
C.; J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel., 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. Cc. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. 
lina Specialty Co.., 


Charlotte. 
Fred Dickinson, Jim 


Sou. Reps., 


Sou. Rep., Ca 
P. O. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


ro- 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: dD. O 1410 First National Bank 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C.: ‘J. J. Reilly, 55 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta. Ga.; James A Brittain, kes Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 


Rep., Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 504. Charlotte. N. < 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep.. Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897. Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 


Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. LL. 
Bildg., Chattanooga, Tenn 

JACKSON LUMBER CO., 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. 

Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters- Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville. S C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S ‘om Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton, N. C. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. ler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 


Jackson, 920 Provident 


Lockhart, Ala. 

Sou. Rep., W. 
Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 


lace, 1115 South 26th St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LAW 4 CO., A. M., Spartanbure,. 8. C. 

LINK.BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. I Barbee, 
Mer.: Baltimore, $18 Lexineton Bide... H. D Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 418-15 Second Ave., FE. C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 


leans, 614 S. Peters St 

LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—<Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. Long-Lewis 
Haw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdadw. Co Florida—Jacksonville. Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa. Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supplv Co.: Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent) Kentucky—Ashiand. Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co., Harlan. Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.;: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham. Dillon Supply 
Co.: Elizabeth City, Blizabeth Citv Iron Works & Supply Co.: 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewev Bros.: Hich 
Point. Kester Machinery Co... and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr, 
Rernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleich. 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson,. Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage ©n Nashville, 


Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—BE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1031 N 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Birm- 


ingham. Ala.: 
N. C. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8. C. 


R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place. Charlotte, 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charictte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bide... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanoo.a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford., 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: BE. L. Pemberton, 824 Dick St.. Fayetteville. N 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Rens... 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 EB. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta. Ga Warehouse. Chattanooga, 
Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO.., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 


257 W. Exchange St.. 
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City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, 
& 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Piant, 213 W. Long St... Gastonia. 'N. Cc. 
NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., BE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 
PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, ©. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO.., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453. Charlotte, N. C.: John P. 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 8. C 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E.. 35 N. Sixth St... 
Factory and Tannery. Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store, 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.; Reps.. J. W. 
Mitchell. Box 1589 Greenville. S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel. 864 W. 
5th St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: A. S. Jay, 329 West Point S*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
5. Ss. ROY & SONS, Worcester, Mass Sou. Office, 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Roy. representative 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sov. 


Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rev., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga 


Philadelphia. Pa 


21 Byrd 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps.. 
H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olmey. 158 
EE. Main St.. Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main Stf., 


Winston-Salem. N. C.: 


Ww. B McLeod. W. Freemason St.. 
Norfolk. Va.: G. 


N. Jones. 207 Glascock St.. Raleich, N. C.: John 


Limbach, 23% Peachtree St.. Atlanta. Ga.: D. S. Shimp,. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville. Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia. Char- 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville. Newark and 
Boston 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago. Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Renp.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 118 Courtiand 8t.. S.E.. A. S&S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchouptitoulas St., P. Odenhahl, Rep. 

SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C 


SOCONY-.-VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc.. Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg... Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 


Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP.. 128 Georgia Ave.. Providence. R. I. 
Rep., Pugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts.. Anderson, S. C. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO.. Chariotte. N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL. Charlotte. N. C. 
STALEY SALES CORP.. Decatur. Tl. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bide.. Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
romery Bidge., Spartanbure, S. C.. Geo. A. Dean Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris. Greensboro. N. C.: 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga:: H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 
STANLEY WORKS. THE. New Britain. Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave.. 8.W.. Atlanta. Ga H. C. 
Char- 


C.: New South 


Sou. 


Jones. Megr.; Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. Box 1484 
lotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. 
delphia. Pa Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave.. 
S. C.,. H. BE. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman. Jr Vice-Pres in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bide.: Greensboro. N. C.. C. W. Cain. 

STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. Mer. 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO.. 101 Lindsey St Fall 
Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. 0. Box 78. Green- 
Vv > 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, 


Phila- 
Greenville, 


New York City. 


©. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. FB. Sortore. 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn. Box 288 Lancas- 
ter. 8S. C.; R. E. Davis, P. O. Box 843. Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave.. Raleigh. N. C.: Lewis L Merritt. 


Odd Fellows Bidg.. Wilmington. N. C.; Edwin C. Bovette, Jr., 


1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.: S$. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway Macon. Ga.: 


D. BE. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Blidge... Charlotte. N. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga 
houses tn all principal cities. 
low, W. H. Grose, D. L. 
Spartanburg, 


District Offices, Box 901, 

Bulk plants and ware- 
Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO., 55 Madison Ave. 


, New York Clty. 


| 
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Sou. Rep., Be A. Durham, 1112 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, 


TEXTILE- MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. BE. J. 
Baddy. Sec. and Treas 

TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Reps 
Atlanta, Ga., 324 Marietta St... R- G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala.., 
Truscon Steel Co., 1105 Martin Bldg.;: *Chariotte, N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.; Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfrs. Bidg.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fila., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.; Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bidg., New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bldg.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., w. Cc. Utiey: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT Providence, R. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bldg., eee vine. 5. C.; 
L. K. Palmer, 116 S. 18th St., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro. N.C. Sou. Distributors Barre led 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St... Lynchbure, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.: Moran's. Inc.. 
1ll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Giass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 65th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Eason-Morgan Co., 322° Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway, Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc., 280 Sist St., Birmingham. Ala. 

U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8S. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 168, Athens, Ga. 

VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I1., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

VISCOSE CoO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington, fleld manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, ea Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
~~" Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atianta 

ce. 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING FING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Rep., W. L. Nicholson, Conniston Place, Charlotte, 


WILLIAMS 4& SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Brand, 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., ode OF 
Sr ge 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: Walter A. 

ood Supply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd.., Chattanooga. Tenn. 


The Theory of Central Authority 


(Continued from Page 8) 


would be beyond its reach. The condition of the license 
could be amended to cover every incident of local opera- 
tion. Hours, wages, working conditions, every form of 
employment relation, individual or collective, could be 
made a requirement, without which a license could not be 
obtained or commerce carried on. The central govern- 
ment would thus become the master determining every 
kind of local relation without which its permission to en- 
gage in business could not be obtained. 

This, by the way, is the conception of the commerce 
power which lies at the foundation of the National Labor 
Relations Act, the Bituminous Coal Act and the Holding 
Companies legislation, for, in each instance, it is asserted 
that the relations over which control is sought are effected 
with what is termed “a national public interest.” That 
declaration is presumed to immediately transform what 
was hitherto local into what becomes public and national. 
The Alladin’s lamp of political authority is rubbed and 
the Genii of central power renders the citizen subject to 
unrestricted Federal authority. For even the prohibition 
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theory that the regulation of interstate and foreign trade 
extends to control over everything remotely related to it. 
No conception could be more perfectly calculated to cre- 
ate despotic power. 

Important as they are, the specific terms of enacted 
statutes and proposed legislation are insignificant in com- 
parison with the theory of authority which lies at the 
foundation of their structure. 


The Value of Cotton Exports to the 
Economic Life of the United States* 


(Continued from Page 6) 


of the Bill of Rights are overridden by the all-dominating 
what they were in the high price era before 1930. 

It will be best for the younger generation to do no 
dreaming of Utopia or of a world which will be wholly 
fair to rich and poor, to wise and foolish alike. The 
affairs of the world are run by human beings. Human 
beings are far from perfect, and no matter what scheme 
of life imperfect humans set up under which to live, the 
scheme will be less than perfect. 

Under these circumstances, the best that can be hoped 
for is opportunity in an economic environment which 
shall be freed from the more obvious inequalities, injus- 
tices and handicaps. 

During ten thousand generations, human beings have 
tried every scheme their brains could devise. 

The system under which we have been living survived. 

That system has worked in the past. 

The system itself is not nearly so much to blame for 
present-day economic difficulties as is the inability or 
unwillingness of selfish nations and selfish groups to safe- 
guard the system and keep it in order. 

Anyway, let’s start with the hypothesis that the trou- 
ble was caused by the shortcomings of human beings, 
acting selfishly and stupidly as individuals, as groups and 
as nations. 

Blame it all on the older generations, because that is 
where the blame belongs. 

But the younger generation must look forward, not 
backward except to understand error and to avoid it. 

The younger generation might well demand that the 
foreign policy of the United States be one of practical 
co-operation with Europe, short of again joining in Eu- 
rope’s quarrels, and one of active friendship and positive 
and unselfish help to all the nations in North, Central 
and South America. 

The younger generation, with sound reason, might and 
should demand that adequate, fully and wisely function- 
ing and wholly non-political trade promotion machinery 
be set up for the larger and more lasting well-being of all 
the people of the United States, including generations yet 
unborn, and that Government put forth its most whole- 
some and best advised efforts to safeguard all the labor 
and capital employing enterprises we have left after five 
years of depression and five years of half-baked nostrums. 

And it would be in order for the younger generation 
directly and through its parents and well wishers, liter- 
ally to force every public office seeker and every public 
policy shaper to act in harmony with the paramount 
needs of a new situation which demands vision, knowl- 
edge and constructive thought and action for the common 
good. 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


) if-it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
j that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
' formily tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


“The spinning 


room seems 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 

§ 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary., Mor. Taunton, Mass. | 
Sou. Agents 

' JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY | 


to be the 


P. O. Box 343 P. 0. B 7 k 
Greenville, S. C. ot t ene CK. 


—— 

GARLAND {| 
i) LOOM PICKERS and 
j|_LOOM HARNESSES 


a : 
on | 
ets 


In many mills a production increase of 10% in the spin- 
ning room could easily be cared for by the subsequent 
departments. Stop a frame for half a day to put on new 
rings, and you'll gain 4 to 6 production hours every 


week. Put your speeds up to where they were before 
your rings became worn! Assure smooth starting by 


specifying DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


OX SPINNING SM RENG CO. 
oF, we Makers of Spinning and iv ister Linus since 

oe Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” “Cotton Mill Processes and 
By W. A. Granam CLARK Calculations” 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission By D. A. Tompxrs 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 
A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


| 
| 
| 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen-_ | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and | 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. | 

| 
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“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wau. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- ; , 
P ; P which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25 : dyer. Price, $1.50. 
“Carding and Spinning” “Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By Gero, F. Ivey By I. C, 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
$1.00. size. Price, 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, 
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— with a Parks Automatic Airchanger 


Spotty conditions prey on those 
textile mills where workers at- 
tempt to control ventilation in 
spinning and weaving rooms by 
hand. It always results in ends- 
down, production difficulties 
and delays. It never fails to run 
up costs, hurt quality and throw 
production off schedule. 

Put spotty conditions on the 
spot with a Parks Automatic 
Airchanger. This equipment 


gives production a balanced air 
diet by bringing into spinning 
and weaving rooms carefully 
measured quantities of outside 
air. Then it circulates it evenly 
throughout the rooms—keeps 
conditions uniform at all times 
— winter and summer. Work- 
ing conditions become more 
comfortable. Production and 
quality are maintained at highest 
and most profitable standards. 


The Parks Automatic Airchang- 
er produces the same uniform 
air conditions obtainable from 
a central station unit. But it costs 
far less because it is designed to 
utilize and supplement your 
present humidifying system. 
Send coupon for Bulletin No.235 
for complete information about 
the Airchanger. Or check the 
line on the coupon that will 
bring an engineer to explain. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CLIMATE 


an engineercall 


Company 
Address 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger You may have 


(Please check) 
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PUT SPOTTY CONDITIONS ON THE SPOT 
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